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ABSTRACT ^ 
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This «€tudy has attempted to identii'y the longitudinal impact of 
a summer prd^ rarn^'model designed to^ enhance central city junior hi^gh / 
school ybuths' s^e it-concept , attitude ^toward school, participation in / 
scnooi, acaoemic acni^venent, and social izat ion/maturai ion. The study/ 
has also examined the effltts vis-a-v/s'an arbitrarily sel ected- group 
of leadership prone central Qity students. S|hS)rt range effects of ^ 
aescriptive nature have been investigated rd^ative to all participati 
•youth and teachers. A 'description has been included of the .program*' 
background, hIs.tory, ^*nputs, changes over the years, 'problems, and^ 
recommendations. > 

« 

..Three se?s of experhr^ental /controJ groups were included in the 
study, plus participating teachers. Orie set of groups , completed two years 
in tKe program in 1972 and another completed one year. These two sets of 
experimental/control groups were randomly selected from lists of twenty-' 
eight, ESEA central city junior hJgh schools. A third set of groups, 
completing- its third year in the project in 1972, was arbitrarily dhosen 
to participate but^randomly assigned to experimental and control groups. 



'A 



instruments pre-tested for r^riability and* v^l i'dity. were used to . 
measure self-concept and attitude toward school, and Iowa Basic Skills 
scores were employed to jneasure academic achievement. The researchers^ 
developed, but were unable to pre-test, the instruments for p-art i cfpat ion 
In scnooi, and soc?<al ization/majurat ion. Measurement was administered in 
December 1970, 1971, and 1972 to capture effects carried over from, the 
summer program.^ One Way Analysis of Variance tests were applied ^on the 
"after only" *1970 and 1971 data; and Analysis of Covaniance tes^s were used > 
relative to the. December 1971 ("before'') and December '1972 ("a^ter'O data 
for the sets of randomly selected groups. 

' / 

After completing two years in the program," rahdomly/S^elected yout+i 
revealed significant improvements in scfcial ization/matu^tion, I.e., their 
ability to take care of themselves, tcj g^t along bett/r with others, manners, 
and personal cleanliness/neatness. They, also serve/f in significantly more • 
school leadership position's than control youth. There was no significant 
improvement in self-concept, attitude toward sc>t^ol, participation in school,^ 
and academic achievement. Compared with the randomly sel^ected. youth, leader- 
sti^ip prone students achieved s ignif i cant jjaihs in self-concept, participation 
in'^school, and language usage. 

Subjective data indicates thaf^articipating youth exper ienced shoV-t 
range benefits in terms of sportetiianshi p, sports skills, academic areas such' 
as math and reading, respecting others, and sharing the responsibilities of 
comnuni ty 1 iving. Participating teachers increased the i r funders tand i ng of 
youth 'and learned ^ew teaching methodologies. ; * 

The resul ts ' indicate th^t a, much broader ^^mpact could be achieved if" 
the open classroom methodology were Impl emer|t€jid year around in publ ic schools. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 



A. The Research Proble-i, " . 

In recent year^ tne. "open classroom" teachjng methodology has oeen perceived 
* by educators as an effective. answer to the challenge of motivating the central 
city student to warjl to learn. Much of the Ke'Sear<;h evaluating the results' of • 
thi^s netnodoldgy relates to innovations appl'ied in the regular school ^setting, 
for example "free" or "open" schools or demons rrat ion projects -tested in pubTic or 
private schools. This research, on the other hand, focuses on the long range \ 
effectiveness of apVogram operated^dur i ng the summer with Ipo-l low-up" act.ivi t ies 
during .the school year. • ' ■ , 

- A " . . t ; . . 

The re^earcfi'.pfoblen;}^ fo attempt to determine the longitudinal impact of 
a program model ^designed to enhance^ the self concept, academic ach iev.ement, parti- 
cipatto»*> ^.in scboof, attitud.e toward schipol, and socf^al izatron/matu»ration of- rati domly 
selected junior-; hi ^h school- central city youth.- Th^ study enc^passes an invest!- 
S^tion of Ihe^e carrry-over effects of two years of participat'ion .in Project Summer 
Prep. Our principal research question is, what are the effects v>n students of two . * 
summer 'programs and to what degree are these effects sustained throughout* the 
school year? ' " • ' • 

Other questions .under consideration fr.om.^.'more descriptive, less formal 
viewpoint are: 1) How do the randomly selected students fare compared. wi,th central 
'City students arbitrarily selected into the program, based-on 1 eadersh rp 'potent ia 1 ,. 
but randomly assigned to experimental'and control groups? 2) How do participating 
teachers benefit in terras 'of learning new teaching, techniques? v3) What descriptive", . 
self reports of program benefits do the >artic ipants offer? k) What do the program 
inputs consist of, and what changes occurred over .the .years? 

B. ^ The Program Description ' * ' ^ 

• ' ' ^ . / ' • ♦ 

1. Background - 1967-1971 ' \ 

Dur-ing the Spring of 1966 the Black community Snd the Milwaukee Public Schools-' 
were at.odbs with one another". .The NAACP was in the process of filing a school 
desegregation lawsuit agai'rist Milwaukee Schools. There >v4re ^:hain- insj arrests, 
and marches. Some teachers and many parents believed that little learning or teachiftg 
could take place in an atmosphere of chaos. . ' 

In addition, students who attended Milwaukee ESEA 'School s, those schools fjiat 
quality for Federal aid under the .Elementary and Secondary Education AcU and which 
are principally located -in the central city, were more than two grades behind students 
in non-ESEA Milwaukee Public Schools. Students attending Milwaukee ESEA high schools 
were almost three times as likel^j^to drop out bef6re receiving a diploma as were' \ 
students in no«»ESEA high schools. Those inner city high school students who did 
graduate from high school in some instances had only the equivalent of a tenth grade 
education. Records at the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee indicated that even' 
those inthe top half of their senior high school class tended to achieve poorly in 



conparlson with the. top half of other Milwaukee public high schools. 

._AL.l:he_aame_ttme^_f«cuUy members at- the Campion Jesu+t High Schooi in 
Pfairie du CMen, Wisconsin, as 'in many other s'chdols in' the nation and 'the state, ' v 
were questio^n-ng their role cpncerning the press ing "chal lenges of urban education! ■ 
Through the cooperati|on of Campion^HiglV School and the..Center for Conmuni t-y -Leader shi p 
Development (CCLD) 9^ the.Un i verti ty of Wi scons In-E/ten's-ion, Rummer Prep l^rought 
toye.tner the education needs of iVMwaukee's centra-Ucity students and a Wgh school " 
.dcouy s -des'.re>6o be r,ore relevant' t9 urban' education. In addition, bampion and 
CCLD workeo ,n close c6nsu t taK i on with the M ilwauk.ee. Publ ic School System. All. of the 
parties concerned were interested in improving the academic levels of central city ' 
scnopis., while attempting to develop a>pdel for "turning on" central city school age 
yOoth. ■„ , , ■ . . _ ^ 

Plaining fir .Sumner PRPP began in 196? 'when ten Mi Iwauj^ee centra-1 city youth ^ 
were chosen^ to attend Camp.ion the following July. However, i-f-was found that none 
of tne ten students could pass the jtiff High School Entrance Exam, a failure that T 
haa depressing i'mpli cat ions. .Rather than lose faith in the students and "assume the 
students .couldn't make i,t,". it was suggested that special efforts be organized before 
tne -youth reached high school ,^e specifically the students'who would partjci^pate 
in Summ-er PREP for three consecutive summers, with follow-up contacts during \he 
regular school year. In June, I968 the Mi Iwaukee- Schoo 1 Board of Directors officially 
approved tj*e projeSt . ^ , • . , • 

•The firs-t ^summer, Jesuits were recruited who contributed their services a'S 
.teachers and counselors. Campion provided its beautifu.l facilities near the Mississ- 
i,o.pi"River. Teache;-s and counselors of public 'apd private schools, in Milwaukee ' 
.ndicaLe.<i names of sixth grade youth whom they thought would benefit from the program. 
No tests o.' specific academic qualifications were s.et up and the res-ult was a mixture ' 
of backgrounds and abilities. 6ii(ty-four s tudents^were enrolled in 1968. The program 
ran four, weeks. Mornings were devoted to academi^c work with courses- in arithmetic, ' 
English, reading, .Afro-Am»rican History, dramatics, and ar,f.,. Pos i t i ve encourag i ng 
experiences V/ere emphas i-zed since,a major aim.wa^ to. improve each youth - s ,le 1 f-concep tv 
The afternoon program was devoted* to instruction-,-^nd- participation in sports and 
-recreation. Both team and indiv'i,dual competi t ion Were stressed.- Field trips and 

P'°^''^^,'^- There was a very encouraging response on the' p^rt of 
the PREPsters, and all but. five returned \n >969. ' . 

Sixnmer. 1970 saw^ Summer PREP complete. ittSh.i ?d y^r„ including the first ful 
cycle-program v/hich involwd f i rst,»'second,; and third year PREPsters. From July 7 



August h, approximately 105 youth, 21 teachers.^nd 15 coJriselors participated; For 
the first tine. Campion staff included eighf teachers from Mijwaukee central city 
schools. ^ -Jesuit novices and priests .and junior or senior college students made up 
the remainder of tne staff. ' 



to 



On July 15, 1971, 115 eager young njea from Milwaukee arrived at Campion. For 
many-of the. youth, this was thei r..largest"ventyre away from homes in the ci.ty. Others 
nadjpe/it previous summers at Campion: AO were 'here for their sedond summer, 10- for 
their third and last summ^, and .for 65 it was a' totally new experience. A few days 
earlier, tne staff had gathered for a brief orientation. There were two program coor- 
dinators, 21 teachers - 10 from- Campion faculty and 11 f rom.Mi fwaukee schools - and 
I** teacher-aides from Midwestern ^jnivere^it ies and, seminaries. . ' ♦ 



• ■ • • • • ' • 

2. Ihej3.72 Program . • ■ ' . 

.- , ■ 

Project Summer PREP concluded the 'fifth summer of its Campion High School 
phase in July 1972^ Ninety-two raJidwMy selected sixth and seventh grade, #d 
th*irty-two arb i trari 1 y chosen- e ighth grade youth from Milwaukee central cit/ public 
and community schools participated-in the four, week program in Prairie du Chien 
W.sconsm, tqgether with a staff o(f hQ teachers and counselor-aides. - The goals'of 
the program focused on both youth and teachers. For you'th, Sunmer pREP aspired to 
mprove self-concept, basic academic/skills, attitude toward school, participation- 
• r. scnooi, and tne ^^tren^thening of non-delinquent values - i.e., a sense of respect 
ana respons ibi 1 Uy for the persons and property of others tsocl^ization/maturat ion) . 
For teacfi«rrThe goals called for an increased understanding of central city youth 
ana tne aevelopment of teaching technicjues to motivate and guide students. 

( ^ ' 

Sumrrier PREP is a project in which yxjuth participate for 'three'' consecutive " ' 
j^ears beginning with the summer program for sixth grade -"graduates."* After the 
summer phase an equalTy importa^nt compon^snt was follow-up activities. Each teacher 
wa5_ass.gned a number of. PREPsters to dontact during the school. year. This contact 
involved discussins-with parents their sons' progress in school and ways of improving 
the summer program. Teachers,, students, end parents also planned informal, social 
contacts ror the fyture. By >vorking with these young men and their familie? for 
tiyree years together with aidirtg .to spread new, effective teaching methods throughout 
central city schools. Summer PREP's ultimate goal wai to assist- in the development of 
productive, responsible c-?-tizens. . . • 

Th^ mechanics of the summer phase of the project the6retical ly operated within 
the framework of the "open classroom" approach. Students chose educational activities 
that ODhresoonded to their own abilities and preferences. There were minimal restric-' 
tions. There were'few forma 1 - cjasses , ncr pre-set curriculum centent, and no pre- 
determined performance requirements.. Instead, students were encouraged to exercise 
their frpeaom'and respons ibi M ty [n choosing thei r educational .act'ivi ties. ' 'Teachers 
served ^s fViends, counselors, and gujdes in t-he.di rection "of the st^ent^' interests^ 

Tne dai ly. program at Campion was* planned to facilitate the objectives tfyough ' ' 
seven kinds of a'Cti-y^ties.' academic (rearfing, math);, recreation (skill and leadership 
developmervt in athletics with competition between wing corfmuni t i es) ; psychological -» 

counseling arrd- guidance* ;- school kndw-how (study skills, tes t-tak i ng) ; f i ne a rts 

(participation in music, <krty drama) ; and continued eva 1 uat ion. and reinforcement for 
teachers/ - ' . - ' 



• The program's basic thrust .in ti^ area of citizenship development -fotused on 
the wing community." Theoretically, this aspect of -the program addressed^i tsel f to 
'the follcwifig questions: What kind of program inputs would facilitate a positive .. . 
effect on the individual's concept'of himself. as a member*of his commJnit>? How'could 
the young men be assisted to become aware of their res pon'si^'i 1 i ties to the larger civic 
soctety? How could they be encouraged to live in peaceoi^ith respect- for the persons 
and property of others? The answer seemed to Me i n "the dl rect ion qfinvohving the 
■youth m a communi ty .1 i fe 'in whic?h they cpuld see the. needs of the conjnunity, discuss 
them in a respons ib.l e^mSnner, and make decisions^ in (Sronjotion of the common good. To' 
operational ize this wing communi ty/condepj:; ^ach of the foyr floors of the dormitory 

t"^ - " ■ • . •. ^ . ■ " < • * 

''Our research. ^focuses on twS years' part ic i pat-ion. - <^ . .• ' ' 



in>whlcn students and staff resided were divided into two wings with abci^ut twenty 
students and fi^ve abults per wing. Every wing was to function as ,autonomou9fly as' 
possible in determining i t$ jijwrLli-Vjng^ty 1 academic. projects , regu 1 a t ions'y con-^ 
tributions to 'the larger corrmunity, and ass i^stBnce' to its own mefnl^ers , • ' , 

^o acquaint new staff and reorient returning teach-ers 'to th^ iTi^>dif ied Open ' 
Education teaching me thodo Log I es adopted. for the program, and to sens i t ive. s taf f 
i^enberS^ to thV rveeds , at 1 1 tudes^ and bel iefs of others, a th^ree-phase oVientatiorr 
program was provided. In Phase I, all Interested Milwaukee Public S^chool teachers, 
teacner aides, private school tea^heVb and interested con-nunity persons were invite, 
to par iJc.[p3.te., in an Open Education Workshop on a creditor non-;credIt basis. Appro^xi 
lately se^^e^^y persons, including persons who desired positions with Sun>hier PpEP, 
enrol lea . ■ - ^ . 
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i^ron anong those who successfully completed this workshop, a committee 
selectee sever'al individuals who appeared to have requ i si te' qua 1 if i cat ioas^ 'and - ^ " 
invitfd them to join the Summer PREP staff, ^ 

Ph^se II of the o/ientation was held during April and May/ In addition to 
attending "sensitization" sessions, staff members , ^whose number thep ' i ncl uded former. 
7 PREPsters who foi^ the first time in the history of the'projecTt were added to the 
staff as ,Dormi torVRecreational Aides, participated in strategy sessions to make' 
preliminary plans for the Campion ph|^e* . s- ' *^ * • . *^ • 

. Phase I I I of the staff orientation took olace at Campi^on prior to the arriiyaJ 
of tne PREPsters. While^ the primary purpose at this point wa? to continue dis^cossion 
of various aspects of thfe program, especially in relation Lo Campion, and to'^acqyaint 
^ the Milwau^kee staff with the Jesuit' staff who had joined the program, this phase of 

the orientation was designed to finalize the cur-ricula fec|,tures of the project.^ 

In the f^ve years of its dynamic history. Slimmer PRE?* has ^xper'ienced signiv 
ficane changes in terms- of the basic ratianale of the project and prafctical imple- 
menta^tion. The overall orientation has changed dranfetical ly since 1968 from an ) 
empnasis on remedial academic work wi thin a conventionally structcrred classroom, 
^ setting to an orientatjon in 1970 of principally turning the youth on^to educati-o'n 
per se, within the "open classroom*' setting. Themairvgoal in^ese*years (1970-^1) 
> - was of a motivational n^ture,^making learning seem i nitres t i ng and fun.^ Bas i c' ski' 1 1 s 
^ training was secondary and left to «fie^ PREPs ters ^ decision. Iq fact there were 'very . 
• fejv restrictions on anyone*s behavipr and no discrete classrooms.' 

In fhe'sumiper of 1972 a modified open classroom approach was developed, which, 
as implenv^nted, brought basic skills training and motivation together as prjmary^goal 
,^ thrusts. There also appeared to be — ^t le^st to this re'iearcher — mone pragmaVic 

^ emphasis on leadership training. The program methodologies tightened up and certain 
^ / r^^stric'lfons on PREPsters* behavior were added, inpluding mandatory class attendance. 

The ioijiposi tion of the staff has changed greatly sihce 1968. Untirij970 the 
program stajl^.and Campion adm-i nis trat ion were alnoost exclusively whitje and Jesuit*- . 
, Black input was active and assertive in the planning phases but V/as limited in terms 
of ac'tual implementation. In the summer of 1970, a small group tf Milwaukee Public 
School teachers — Black* -and white participated for the fjrst time. By 1972 ' 
leadership was Black., and teaching and counseling staff was fifty per cent Bla&k. 
Th.is change was reflected not only in the summer^ program' s ,<lay-tfy-day *le^dership, 
but also in pre-program planning aVid post-program ^llow-up^in which Black teachers 
V assumed a predominant role. * ^ . 

/ 

ERIC • • . ' ♦ • ' 



A third significant change rela'ted to the youth target .pofju la t ion. Originally, 
youth manifesting -leadership traits — as determined by high school administrators -- 

"i®"^'' 5° participate.^ The idea was to concentrate the program'^ effectiveness 
on youtli wTio were most likely to beoefit. In 1971 the focus changed to a general ' 
population of "central tity youth" wfio were randomly selected in.to the program. The 
. impNcations-here are: 1) that tjie prograra'*s relati>4 effea iveness appl ies broadly 
to central ci.ty junior high school males, thereby offering a .-general izable model; 
and 2) that, the randomly selected target population's greater variety in talents, 
skills, and attributes presents more of a challenge in terms of the staffs work with 
tne youth. In future years the project will undoubte'aly experi.ence further changes' 
as administrators and staff respond to the need for developing more effective ways o"f 
reaching tne central city student. ^ ' ' . 

• ■ . ■ ' ' ■f 

C. The Study Hypotheses - ' ' ' 

1 . Main Hyf;othesis 

•• • ' •>'■•,''. 
That randomly selected central city junior high school youtti'who participate ' 
w Project Summer Prep (Campion) for two ^ears will experience' a significantly higher 
self-concept, academic achievement, attitude toward scliool, participation in school, 
and socialization/maturation than, students who do not participate, in. the program. 

2. Sub'-hypothes i-s' " ♦ ' • • ' - * 

That r,andomly selected central city junior high school'' youth- who participate 
in Project Summer Prep for one year 'will experience a significantly higher self- •» 
conce4}t,.attitude toward school, participation in school, and social i-^at ion/maturation 
than s^dents who do not participate in 'the program,* 

D. L i terature' Review ' • , • . 

- . '■'»". . - 

The Campion prcwram responds to ari>' edudat ion problem summarized as the" 
un^satisfactory- progress of central city yoyth through ' thei r respective high schools. 
In terms. of the indicators of education achievement in Milwaukee, the picture 
reflects the national storyas reported by thfe Kerner Commission and the Urban 
Coa 1 i 6 i on in phe Year Later . ' . . \ . / 

The rationale linking the summer program to the, educa t ion problem i's' pr [mar i ly 
basgfi on tne importance of dev.eloping among the youth the motivation an(j self \ — ■ 
confFdence nfe'eded to achV&je' . It is reasoned that if the young men experience ) 
personaliz&d, facefto-facTTu to r i ng in -academic areas and organized sports "guidance, 
-all of which follows the Student's part i ou lar' i riterests and emphasizes positive 
reenforcement by. teachers in a non-graded situation,) th^y will then return to and 
participate mor.e fully in classroom activities. This momentum is sustained by the ' 
Campion teachers' fol.lcw-up contact with'the young men jn jthe fall -and sprPng. 



^^Academic Achievement was omitted since data -for the indicators of the va,rjable, 
i^e-, Iowa Basic Skills scores, ar,e not available unti 1^ one' year later. '4' " 

•^tJrban CdalitioiFi, One Year Uter , Urban /\merica and the Urban Coalition; pSA, p. 29. 



■ Studi;es of Brookoyer and Erickson affirm that a positive sel f-concept' i s 
a "threshold variable" to academic achievenen't. in other w6rds, i t J s the foun- 
dation or first step toward improving school performan'^.2 purkey's revjew of 
•findings likewise s,upports the di rect relationship between seKf-concept and school 
,achievenent,;5 |n terms of strategies for enfiancirfg self-concept, 'constant positive 
r«Jenf or cement coming -frpm only certain- sources emerges as the key variable. 
lirookovei"s research and evidence from Jhomas' findings indicate that positive " 
e</aluations 5y experts and counselors in a school • sett i-'ng, dd not enhance self- 
concept. Or. tiie otner lionu, ^ucii cva'^atioso nade by persons viewed in tne eyes of 
low acn, evers ai significant others, i .e. parents ,. ceacners , ana friends, function 
to- improve self-concept. These "s i grfi f i ca\it others" work closely with low achievers 
afid are perceived or valufed a_^s credible sources^of information. 5 This last point ^ 
supports tne theories and procedures guiding the Campion project. The students in 
tne mai.n manifest a history of low achievement and l^ck of encou ragenrent . ■ Qn^e 
trtey arrive at Campiorr, they begin to work intimately with the teachers, whom they 
Choose. What ensues are relationships of friends, advisers, -confidants., it is a 
student/teacher union of mutual respect and admiration. They research together 
aiscuss together, and pl4y,pn the sports 'field together, /wi rh the student constantly 
receiving positive encouragement, in the fall and spring students are visited by, 
tnese teachers, and thepret rca] ly tTie pos i t ive momentum is sustained, 

In fc^fjis of* the effectiveness of Vhformal teaching, dramatic evidence of the 
TOtivational impadt on youth is provided by Silberman in Crisis in th e' CI ass room.'^ 
From Eng-land^. -Arizona, North Dakota, and New York, cases are cited of children' * 
responding to ^ie^rning with joyous enthusiasm when they are allowed to pursue their 
own -interests ia'-.'.a flexible and encouraging setting. The underlying premise ofv the 
programs S i I'be.rmatjvob served ref^rs-to the development of a positive attitude toward 
self as the basi'-sv^for learning objectives for minority "s 1 um . ch i Idren." 'From this 
view of oneself as afr. individual ofworth andabi 1 i ties, a positive altitude toward. 
scho5l and subsequent v^cademi c goals are to be built. 7 ' The proposed research' seeks • 
to determine precisely these poirfts: in a summer sett ing,. -does constant positive 
_ reenforcement by significant others in an open, flexible Earning situation with ' 
the j^tudent responding to his chosen interests function to enhance sel f-corjcept, 
attitude- toward school, participation in classroom and schdtl activities; \ 
social ization/matgrat;ion, and academic achievement. 



2Brookover, Wilbur B. Sftd-Edsel Erickson, Society'. ' School s and Learning ; The Allyn 
and bacon Series, f^oundations of Education, AUyn and Bacon, inc.-; 196^, p. 106. ■ 

3purkey, William W., Self-Concept and School Achievement ; Prentice-Hall' inc„' ^ 
Inglewood' CI i ffs. New Jersey, I97O, p. U. '. ~'. ' ' ' 

'•Thomas, Shailer, An Exper imenta.l Approach - The Enhancement .of Self-Concep t of 
Junior High Schoo I' St udents Through Group Sessions . American Education;.! Rpci:>';.rrK 
Association,^ February ]Sb^, p. I3. " 

SBrookover, Erickson, pp. 197-213. ■ • ' . i 

^Silberman, Charles,- Crisis in the Classroom . Atlantic Monthly, July 1970, pp. 9A-96. 



CHAPTER. I I 

, METHODOLOGY ^ . . • ^ 



Sampi ing 



The study includes three distinct target populations, each with a randomly 
selected control group. One set of experimental and contrpl gr9ups,was randomly 
sampled iiitfo the.*study and ^program in June, 1971', and continued \y\ the program 
aftd study in the sumnec c5f 1-972. Another set of randomly sampled groups partici- 
pated in the study and program for the-.first time in Jiine, ^1972. Tije compos^rion 
of botrt sets of groups was derive'd from the enrollment lists of Title I ESEA ^ 
^Schools and community schools. From lists of twenty-eight f5ublic scfiools and ' . 
six, commuQ^^ty schools, we selectdd at random twelve public and four community 
schools; from^the enrollment lists of these' school s we selected at random sixly ^ 
five sixtn grad^ males who would be invited to participate in the. program grpUp 
and control, grgup. * Approximately 90% qf all students^sel^cted into the sample c 
were from publ ic ^schools. The few community school students >/ere included as a 
response^o community school adminrstrators.- Their number w^Sroo small for ^ 
statistical testing* We have al so ' i ncl uded an arbitrarily chosen set of groups - 
that was pecruUecl for the piVogram in 1970. Thi's set of experimental, and control 
grouRS originally was derived^ from a large pooj of j;:entral city candj dates vi(ho, 
were selected by school principals, on the criteria ,6^ demonstrating leadership 
potential. From this pool of candidates^ we selected at random th i rty-fj ve 
^perimental and^ forty control youth. The results on these groups, wi 1 1 prove 
interesting when compared with thte randomly selected groups. 

B* Statistical Tests • - . * 

.Analysis of* covar iance was jp^ied to the data of the group beginning 
the program In 1971 and completi&g two years* These tests were /ut i 1 i zed to 
.measure-before and after differences relative to the 1972 prograpfi. The N was 
too*small for covariance tests on any cither groups. 

One way aQalysis of variance was applied to ^11 the post program rfata 
collected in December 1970 and December 197J.^ The data collected for the three 
sets of groups represents measurements of the program effects ca rx^ed^ ovej from 
the summer to approximately mLd poJnt in the s'chool year. ^ 

•V Although adequate numbers of subjects were o/iginalfy sampled Into the study, 
the number^ diminished^^o a range of sixteen to forty-two for all of the tests* due 
to subjects ^ moving, withdrawal from the program, and Inaccessibility for the 
^testing. " ' ** * 

^ -Measurement I nstrumeirts . ^ , ' * - 

\ 1 . ■ Sel f-Concept v 

• • . ♦ 

a. Self Image Inventory taken from the More Effective Schools 

Bulletin, by David J. Fo>;, Lorraine fVaum, Freder i ck H , Jr., 
^ \ Valerie Barns, and Norman Shapiro, Center for Urban Educairion; "^-^ 

\ Broken down into three subvariables, th^ ins.tfument requ^ests 
• the studentrvto rate how much he'likes 1) his personal attributes, 
i 2) SQcial attributes, and 3) his' academic ability. 

, ' ' '■ \ ' ' * • 



b. , SelfConeept of Academic Ability, General'- developed by W. 

?rqpl<over1' It requests the^tudent to rate his jun'ior higK,^igh - ^ , 
school, and colj-ege ability compared with classmates and close 
friends. These, two i ns truments, (a) and (b) , were tested for 
rel i-af:)i 1 i\y and val i'dity..by the authors. Se^ Append ix lA.^ 

• — • \ ^ . ^ • . ^ 

Attitude Toward School i- measured ^J)y thj;ee sources.- 

d*. Tne youtn cof^iplet ya se.lT as^e^sment instPunent deve!ope>d and 

tested for re 1 rao i 1 i ty/va 1 i d i ty by the Milwaukee Public School ^ 
•System. It requests youth to, agree/di ^'agree with ten statements* 

\ .about how they mightf^perceive school. See Appendix IB. 

. ^ ' "V ^ > \ ^ ^ ^ . 

Parents' Assessment of Child-'s Attitude — a rating, by parents 
based on arbitrary definitions of n^ative anih positive attitudes 
S^e Appendix Vd, Pai^ent5^ Questionnaire, ItemT. . " 

c. Teachers' Assessment of Youths' Atjiitude --^two Milwaukee tochers 
per esch y9uth' rated youths^ -atti tude from th'e s^ame arbitr^cy^ . 
defini t ion used with parents* as^spssment,* 'See Appendix l£-, ' 
Teacher Questionnaire/. I teTfl 10. ' ' 

Academic Achievement---* Iowa Basic Skills Tests in" eighth 'grade/ 

Participation in School — four subvar iabVes. ' ' • ' ' 

a. Classroom^Part icipatioh' after-only meas-ure^ by two MilwauJ^cee 
, teachers per each youth, _ Teachers rate overall participation^ 

- volunteering responses to t;eachers' qt^^ions, displaying his' 
. work' before the class, asking questions m (^lass, -response in / 
contpleting assigned work, doing e)Ctra credit wo/k, and asking 
for help in regulaf classwork. ' . ^ ^ ^ 

b. * Conduct' rated by two Milwaukee teachers*. 

^ * . ' » . j ' 

c. Parents' ratings of sons ^'homework, study, *and read ing habits. 

d. Extra curV-icular and 'neighborhood activi^ties. . " ' v ' 

Soci.al ization/Maturat'jon -- Parents' rating^-bf sons^ abili.ty to* get 
along with teachers and other adq^l't^Vto take care of h j s things and of 
himself, to clejh up after himself, son's maturity, martrfers, neatness 
and cleanliness, sportsmanship, and ab i 1 i ty 'tto 'control his temper. 
See Appendix ID, Parents' Questionnaire. .■ . / . 

M /' ♦ ■ , !* 

Student/Teacher Interactiqfi Duriho Project -- immediately after termirtation 
of the project, the expex-irnfeft'ta 1 yb^tjl rated the project staff on tv^enty 
indicators of the open cJassVoom methodology. ";See Appendix iG, PREPsters'. 
Reactibns to Project. .' • ' 

J, ^ " • " • 

Youths' Reactions to Project — ,Fun and interest in Project, Problems 
Youth Encountered, Willingness to Return — ratings m^d6 a't end of 
project. <. / ^ , * * , 

♦ ' 
Summer Prep Teachers' Reactions to the Project. ,&ee Appendix IF. f 



D. Limit^ions of the Study \ ^ " • , 

In attempting to adapt the quas i -exper linenta 1 model to the "real world " 
many diff icuhties were encountered. The most serious-df these related to th'e 
'"^iT5?'! applied ■ the observer, and the subjects. Three of the instruments 
wer^ tejted for re 1 tab i Uty, and jva 1 id i ty bytheiV authors: sel f-eoncept , attitude 
toward ^chool, and the standardized Iowa Bas i c Ski 1 1 s .tests. Two instruments were 
home-made for the purposes of this study, participation in school, and socialization/ 
natjrac.on an-^w^re not ^st^d. However, we M=eel th^t a 1 i- measu-rements' reflect the 
following, I inii<ati.ons. . ^ ■■' -i. 

ODserver Limitations -- the way the jneasurenient was administered by 
relatively untrained, convnunity interviewers. 

Subject Limitations the' way , subjects understood questions, the;^^ ■ 
^biases aiaout questionnaires on school , re lated matters ^ • ' ^ 

-/ ■ . ..' T 
Instrument LimUation? -- misunderstandings about wording and the-choice ' 
Of indicators. We question whether the .indicators were adequate to cover 
the essenti.al aspects of the overall variables and.whether they were 
prpcise in capturi-ng what occurred." * ' " . ■ 




fh» ..^^"f^^'-that these so-called "objective" tests are" far f roffT adequa te inme'aVrinq 
t^e r.chness.of effects, ^antl we should have more .data from the' youth, thei r pa r^ts 
t^us:::1^tl;;;e::r".""^^"^ face-to-face Interview, conducted by skifle^Ind ' 



CHAPTER- I I I 
RESULTS • 



A. The Main Hypothesis;, 

, That randomly selected central city junior high school 
^ youth who participate two years in f'roject Summer Prep 

i 1 *e;;perjience significant improvements in their self- 
concept, attitude toward' schooH ; f;|^r.t ic i pat iCn in school , ' ^ 
/ r activities, academic achievement, and ,soc ial i zat ion/ 
maturation compared with youtK who do rtot ^participate 
in the project. 

We accept "t^he hypothesris, only in regards to the social izat;,ion/ina tu rat ion vari- 
able. The other four overall dependent variables yielde^jgb significant djfferences. 
However, one indicatbr of , the dveral 1 participation in school ya-iable proved'sigrri- 
ficant', serving in leai^ership positions such as'ele^cted. off icers, editorj assistant 
editor of school publication.-' In addition, twb. indicators o-f the overall self- 
concept variable'prQved significant: ^ abi 1 i ty in things that require physical skill 
and (iersonal neatness and cleanliness. ' * • • 



Although^ no s i gn i f icant 'd i f ferences in socialization/maturation were found 
after this* first year o| participat'ibn in the project, the experimental or Campion 
youth scored significantly hi.gher than control -youth after .the second year. Th^se #. 
results from the parents* ratings of the youth's ability to get'along with others 
and take better care of himself, together with the youth's reports of their serving 
in leadership positions can probably be tied to^ the Wing community Input of the 
program. ^ During' the fouf w^k summer^prog ram all youth and staff liv*ed, studied, 
and Socialized together, in discrete, dormitory housed communities. All members 
were equally respons ibl^or meeting. the needs of the community. Each of th^ six^- 
wifi^s determined *Mts own living sty le^ 'academic projects, regulations, contri- 
butions to the larger' communi ty, and assistance to its own members".'* 

' » , * 'J 

To' further inv^est iga,te the ^ef feet ;of the Wing community irtput,.we asked all 
participatmg youth at the end of the 1972 summer, »^What did y6\>A^rn by living 
wi th other t>oys and teachers in the Wiilg community?'.' Seventy-f i\e, per cent of the 
youth referred to specific learnings, ten per cent felt they had fearrted nothing; 
and fifteen per cent left the quest ion .blank.* Below are the leajpjj^hgs ernd 'f requenc ies 



\ 



- "To get along with others, to- make friends, -to be together as a 

community.". ^2 

- "How to get, along with other boys without fighting; how to live . 

with boys your own age...; I learned to "understand my friends 
better and get along like one big family and to work. .. together ; 
( le^rne'd how to make-new friends; learned 'to be friendly and 
show Sportsmanship." 25 

-"Working together, to respect ottiers, have responsib'l 1 ity,* group 
cQoperat ion, to .share." ' , 18 



>*These results should viewed with guarded acceptance due to a small N size of 17 
experimental youth and^JJ control" youth. , . 



•'Working together as one body of povver; T ^earned to respect 
others-../; you learn how to do things with other people and 
plan things with other people and ^io and plan things by your- 
self...; I- learned to cooperate; how to learn to live with 

.other people; that if we all come together people could do 
anything.'* 



"Leadership, sel f.^frespect , to live away from >fome, to 
clean, to be a good stuaent, learn about others*."( 



-"'To be clean and to be a fellow leader to your roommate; I have 

learned that I have the- p^;tenti*al to become a leader; how to be 
( giood; how to Jive away from hofr^e,; I learned how/ to clean rooms; 
N-^^u ace not a oaby anympre; ..,that they were like your family 
oq|t there." • , , . - - ^ 



6 
18 



Negative comments" were (nade '^y two PREPsters: ."Some played aroqnd too much," 
"Dian't like goi,ng to bed early." » " / 

The Analysis of Variance and Covariance tables dre featured below. Table I 
covers the 1971-1972 before/af t'er scores that yielded significant differences for 
the social ization/maturation variable at the\05 level. Table II c6vers the 19^7> 
after-only scores which were not significant. Table III reveals the significant 
, results, at the .01 level, on the leadership indicator of overall participation. 



• ' TABLE I 
Andly^isv of Cova'Ciance 
' ' . of the 

. \ Campion]^and Comparison Groups' 

Social izat ion/Maturation ; Parents' Rating December 1971-1972 



^ Source of 
Va-riation 


Sum of 
Scfuares 


Mean 
Square 


Degrees of 
Fre^dofn 


Sign! f Icance 

* F^Ratio f Level 

\ 


Grand Mean 
Groups ^ 
Covariate 
Residual- 


.* '♦27.6568 
• 387.70ij5 
' 533 M 6^*2 

2363.7239 


^27.6568 

387.70^*5" , 
5331.t6'*2 
62.203263 


. 1 

1 

1 ^ 

38 - 


\ 

6.2329 A. 01 70 



Group s 


• Number 
Usfed^ 


* Pre S/M 
Mean ^ 


Post 'S/M • 
Mean 


Group Standard 
Deviation * 


Campion 
* 


•23 


69565 


1 

'♦7.08696 


7-8869 


Comparison 


18. 


^6.33333 ^' • ' 


^1. 72222 ' 


ft 



^ *ln* every instance of unequal N size/ we ^are assuming that the error var lance-^are 
ERXC hombgeneous. 



IaBLE II 
^Analysis 6f Variance qf t\\e 
Campion and Coajparison Groups' 
\ Social izatiQn/Maturation - Parents' Rating; December 0971 



Source of 
Variation 


Su/n of 
Squares 


Mean 
Square 


J 

\ Degrees' of 
Freedom 


F-ffetio 


Significance 
Leve 1 ,* 


Between Groups 


53vl60156 


53.16(3156 


1 


* .860 . 


.357' 


Within Groups ^57^.0361 


61.811299 










GROUP SUMMARY 


INFORMATION 






Number 
' Group • Used 

1 r 


Number . 
Missing, 


' Group 
Mean 


Group 
Variance 


Group Standard 
Dev i a t ion 


Campion 


r 

* 


9^ 


* 


• 

72.902 


8.5383 


Comparison' 3^ 




^ 8. 


• ^5.706 




J»8.032 


6.9305 


The Grand Mean i^ kk.JjS. 


V ■■ - 








Table Ml 

, One Way Analysis. of Variance of 
Campion and ComparJson Groups' 
' .^tracurric/ular Activities Leadership Positions 


December 1972 




Source 6f ) 
Variation 


' Sum of 

V 

Squa res 


Mean 
Square 


Degree^ of 
Freedom 




F^atio 


Significance 
Level 


Between Groups ^ 


2.06569^1 


2.0656*981 


1 


7.908 


.009 


, Wi th1n ^Groups 




.261209^0 


25 


1 






GROUP summary' 


A 

INFORMATION 


« * 

V 




. Number- 
' . Used . 


Number ^ 
M i s s i ng 


Groilp 
MedH 


Group ^ 
• Variance 


i 

Gtoup Standard 
.Deviation 


Campion ' 17* 
Hr- ■ ■ 




18 


1.6i»71 


•36765^ ' 


.^63^ J 


Comparison 11^ 




23 


1.0909 


.09'0909 


.3015?--- 



The Grafte Mean-Is 1.^286* 
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Below are Analysis of Variance Tables on1^1i7^ica1 Slcill and Xleanl I ness. 

Table IV 
One Way Analysis of Variance of 
, * Campion' and Cofnparison Groups/. 

. Ab i 1 i^y in Th i ngs Tha t Requ i re Phys^i Sk^i ]J - 





^ Source of 
Variation 

— >i ^ 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 
' Square 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


FrRat lo 


S igni f ic^nce 
Leve 1 




Betw^'en Groups 


• 

3.2581863' ■ 


3.2581863, 


r' 


V.578 


.039 * 

1 




Within Groups 
^4-4- 


26.3-3155A . 


.771166363 


37./. 







GROUP SUMMARY INFORMATION 



Group * 


Number ( 
Used , ^ 


Number 
Missing 


Group 
Mean 


Group 
Var vance ■ 


Group Standard 
Deviat ion 


Campion 


22 


13 


'.3.r8l8 
» 


1.1082 


•1.0527 


*Compar fson 
« 


17 


17 


3.7647 . 


" ^ 

• 1.9118 





and t 



/- . Table V , 

One Way Analysis of Variance of 
' Camp'ioQ and Comparison Groups' 



ERIC 



Source 
Variation 


Sum of, , 
Squares 


) 

Mean 
' « Square 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


» 

FrRatio 


-t- 

Significance, 
Level 


Between. Groups 


2..928I273- 


2.9281273 




; 5-865 ^ 


.020 


yff?thln Groups . 


18.9718^70 


• ^9925975^ 


39 








GROUP SUMMARY 


INFORHATlftN 






Number 
Gfoyp Used 


Number 
Missing 


Group 
Mean . 


Group 
Variance 


Group Standard 
Deviation 


Campion 


23 


' 12 


3.217'* 


•72332 


.850'48' 


Comparison 

* »• 


17 




3.76'i7 


.19118 


• .'»372'» 


The Grand Mean 

• 


is 3. '♦SO . 


> 

* 









.In summary, the central city junior higfi school youth who parti\:ipated 
for two years in Project Summer Prep compared with youth who did not .participate 
experienced significant improvements in terms of, overall sociaUzatibn/maturation, 
leadership activities, ability in thi^ngs >equi ring physical skill, and per^nal 
cleanliness/neatness, Tney did not experience Significant improvements in overall 
self-concept, participation in school'. act ivi trei, academic achievexnen^t, "and atti- 
tude toward school. ^ )' .T\ 

B . The Sub-Hypothesis : \ . . It / J 

That randomly selected central d^^ty junior high, school youth 
who^ participate in Project 'Summd): Prep for one year will \ 
experience significant improveme|its in their sel f-concept , j 
attitude toward school, particip^ition in school, and social.ii 
zation/maturation compared with tentral city junior high 
school youth who do not particip|te,* 

No significant differences resulted from tl^e one way analysis of variaoce 
tests aad thefrpfore we cannot a'ccept this hypotf)esis\ ^ 

Relative to the control group, i nteres t i ng !s igni f icant 'd i f fer.ences appeared on 
five of th.e eight indicators of the overall participation variableVand one of the 
.three subvariables of overall self-concept. Milwaukee teachers rated control youth 
si^hif icantly higher in classroom " conduct" ("satisfactory" vs, "fair" rating), 
"motivatio n to do assigned w6rk ," "trying hard ," and ' *wi 11 i ngness to do written 
work,' Control ^uths* parents 'rated their sons* " reading habits' ^ significantly 
higher, and control youth themselves rated their "sel f->concept of '^de mic atfTKy" 
significantly higher. a* ^ ^ 

* h 

It IS very curi-ous that these were t'he only significant differences that 
appealed relative to study groups' completing the. first year of the project. No 
explanation emerges from results dn intervening variables: not tutoring, parent or 
teacher expectation, parents' assisting youth wit"h homework, student perception" of 
teachec,and parent grade expectations, not the students' feelings about .having h,igh 
grades,, about not doing ^s well as' th'ey thought tbey could, and about doing better 
^ than others in scHbpl revealed Ihy significant differences. 

It may see^n plausible to hypothesize that the Cam[J,ion youth after havin^g 
enjoyed the freedom' and exciting learning situation of the summer were turnefl off* 
to the regular routine of their Milwaukee classroom. If 'this were the case.'Vhy 
aid it appear only ifi these few indicators, not in others, and not in the oveVal I ' 
variable results, nor vis-a-vis attitude towa rd" schooV? To further compl icatd, the 
question, we have no idea of what the control youth exper ^enced. dur i ng the sam^ " 
summer. By some coincidence, some of them may have participated in an enrichmeVit 
activity^ Unfortunately, we mus't leave the question open to interesting speculation 



*We-omit academic achievement as a dependent variable since the youth do* not take 
the IcJwa Basic Skills Tests until the- fol lowi ng year. * ' 

•■**See Appfendix MB on Analysis of Variance Tables. ' 



C, The Selected Sample * , • - " 

. Compeared with the randomly sampled central city student^'Vhow does the student 
manifesting leadership potential benefit from the |>rogram? This sample was put 
together from a pool of sixth grade candidates who were chosen by ^heirvschool 
principals and counselors because they supposedly demonstrated leadership potential 
From the pool of candidates, approxima^ly fort,y*\vere randomly selected into the 
program and apother forty into the'control 'group. Even though the results cannot 
be generalized to tne population of central city sixth grade males,^ they can stand 
as relatively vali^i evidence of tne "prog ran' s impact. Research has "fol lowied these 
groups through three years* participation in the project.^ 

After one year's participation in the program^ the experimental group compared 
with the cpntrol group ach ieved . s igni ficant d i ff erences in terms of: 

Overall self-concept F rati^D 5.809 .05 significance level 

•Tyo\ indicators of the self-concept of academic ability subvariable: 

Math ability compared to close friends ^.90 — .05 significance level 
Math abil'ity compared tc^classmates ^.21 .05. significance level 

Four indicators of^^ the social selT-concept subvaric^leT 

My ability to get along with other k.S2 (,05) 

xi^i Idren " . ^ - . \> 

My manners ^ ' . 5:51> (.05) 

My participatifin in school activities 7.5^ (.OT) 

My ability to So things myself 5.59" (.05) 

Three indicators of overall participation in school and neighboYfiood 
activities: * 

f * Vbluntee?ing responses to^ teachtrs' ^.19 (.05) 
questions ' . . • 

'^^Sports Activities 1969 over 1970 6.86 (.05)* 

1970. over 1971 . 11.9^ -(.01) . " • 

Neighborhood .Participation — Boys* . 6.01 (.05)*^^* 
Club, Boy Scouts, ett. 



' — ' > ' > 

^ ^Research on this set of groups falls outside the scope of th^study funded by t3iie 
Office of Education. 

**These results indicate that the experimental youth were not only participating in 
more 'school sports activities after the summer projec^ but also were increasing 
their participation si gnt/i cantl y more than the control youth.- ^ 

***A1 1 Analysis of Variance Tables for this select sample appear in Appendix II. 
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<After»two years' participation, the Campion youth scored s igoif idantly 
higher in: * ^ ^ ' . 



Overall sel'f-concept - 5,86 (.05) 

'Social self-^oncepX .subvar iable * t ^.188 (.OS) 

(How I f^l about^my ability to get a/long weTl wi th adul ts 
ch^Toren, sibljngs^ teachers, manners, sportsmanship, etcJ 
Per^nal self-concept subvar i abl^e^n 9.623 (.05) 

(My^,size, my leadership abil i ties,- "1-ook's, dress, control 
temper, take care of>my own th,mgs, etc.) " r 

Overall classroom -participation ' A. 83 (.OS) ' ^ 

(as> rated by Mi Iwaukee^ teacher.s) ^ ^ 

Participation 'm extracurricular sports ^.3^ (•05) * » 
activities 

One indicator pf academic achievanerit k,7.k i.05) 
Language usa^^ (lowa Basic •Ski Us) 

, After, three years in the program: • * 

Overall s'el f-c'oncept — ' yL«73' .O63 ' - 

. almost significant A * * ' 
The fo^ Towing s^ven indicatprs of se If -concept : 

\. ,How good do you think your work is • 5% 6^2 .023 

.How-I feel about^my grades * 3.9d9 .055 

"How 1 feeV about my school '5«683 .02A 

My ability to get along well with 6.826 -,OlA • ^ 
my t-feachers . ^ 

^ ^ My ability 'to swim . ^.36? .0^5' 

My matur i ty for jny age ^ 5.913 .022 » 

My personal neatness and cleanliness ^.^976 .03 



Descriptive Reports on Youthsi Benefits — From Youth and Staff Over Three 
'Years of the 'Program . ' 

1. Souths' perceptions of .benefits . ' . ' 

a. Looking at all youth participants r*eactions to the progran^ 

^ majorities have ratec^l970, 197^, and 1972 prpgrams a "lo^of^ 

fun,*' with approximately 11^ fewer ybuth making the high r*ating 
in 1972. , • » . ' * 

* / 1970 1971 1972 • 
\ . L6t of Fun ^> ^ ZETl 5573^ 

'OK , . .^^-^ 30% 3\%' h2.5% 

. No Fun * ' k%\^ . 3% ' ^.2% 

' ' ^ * . ' . ' r ^ 

b. Learnings from^the sports program* after the 1972 program. 
Sixty-two per cent of*the youth' meat ipfted *t|ie following rel 
sportsmanship and sports skills: u 

. ■ \ 
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''^Thi's data Was not collected in 1971. 



sportsmanship ^(21% of PREPstVrs) . * 

"How to be a goo^ "IV^er. and not a bad one; I learned to 
pl^y fair; not 'to^ argue and get madt .vyhen you" Ipse; I 
\ J*eai:rt$<5[ good spbrtsmansfti p and how to hold my^temper;- 
*vyeH; rf you wanted to play a sport for ^career like 
I do you have to be a leader, don't be 3 bad loser, ^ 
and don't fight when you lose; ypu GanU win all the 
time." ' ^ ' ^ * 

.—'sports Skill (41% of PfiEPst^rs) I 

^ "i. learned;, rgles and' regulations and I learned to pla^ 
^ games that 1 didn'^t know; t|. learned that I could play^ 
^^tt er; i learned Srchery, how to make a/good- serve U 
volTeyball, and how to swim better and backwards." ^ 

itearnings from sports^'school prcy'ects or fi^ld trips. 
Fifty-eight per cent of the. youth cl^d the folIowTng 
• l^rnin^s, whi'ch represents an B% fficrease over 1971 
"result's. More youth also mentioned academic learnings, 
community, and leadership skills. 

Sports Ski 1 1 . ^ . ^ ' }(^% 

^^th_ ; • ^ ... . ^ ' ^13^ 

Reading , * . * 

How to worlT'bett^er ^ 3% 

Typing . ^ 2% ' 

Speech ' ' - ' 2% 

Getti?»g atong with others • » k% - ^ 

"How a boat ride felt; leadership; spnelling; map readings; 
drugs; self-defense; archHectlire, anci everything." 

"1 learned new sports activities and how to, work with ^ 
other kids. 1 also learned better swimming/ boxing, and 
Wrestling ways'. .Everything that i^did helped me; about * 
beer -- how it'was made and about ^cheese;, how to dissect 
§nd how to use a microscope; yes,- to be a team you have 
^ to have a leader who will lead you and responsibi 1 i ty;,X^ 
^ learned to rdad very well;'.how factor ies ''^ook and how they 
do things in it; how to tra^l by maps*and on my own; how • 
to express myself and'- to do things to my^test ability; 
, how to find out by myself and have faith-in myself." % 

Learnings from "Wing community living arrangement. 
;^eventy-f ive per cent of the youth, V5%. more than 197Ps \ 
results, referred to aspects such as learning "to get 
along with others," ^*to t)e, together in a conmun i ty ," 
. ^'how Jto work together," /'to respect others," "leadership." 



for complete results.'^ 



*'What did the PREPsters dislike about their four weeks 
at Campion?" Fifty-seven per cent of the youth stated 
specifically that they disliKed some aspects of Summer 
PREP, which is 8^ higher than last year.' » 

People Problems . . '^-^ ^ 16% ^ 

"I didn'^ like some of the boys who were.bul 1 i^s; 
teachers, swear i ng , ^ the way people would call you 
names; how the grown ups disrespect the students; 
the poor attitude and behavior of. the boys and others." 

'Organization/Scheduling v' Zk% 

Unhappy with the rule of having an adult go into town ^ 
with tfre youth. " - ' * • 

"Bexause many of those adul ts were pressed for. time 
and were^always in a jush; did not like the calesthenics 
every morning; school was dull; , the work, because when ^ 
we v^ent to sign up they said that we ,can take ap any 
assignment or wofk we wanted to do, but we had to do 
some kind^^of work; d}dn''t like getting .up so' early in 
the mornifig; goings bed early; field trips were not in 
the interest pf th^^ids; didn't like to'go to school \r\ 
the morning." 

Sports/League G^mes . 3% 

"Some people dislike the sports we had; pool and gym 
because we did not have it for a Oong time; not awarding 
trophies," . *■ ' , 

Boredpm/Hom^sfckness - , k% 

"Sometime, of the day • . .bor J^ng ; • i t was too strjct; '♦^he 
way you were* treated^ "just hpmesi^,'*'! 

Other ^ . ' . 

"Not using tlie court system; my wing; fighting." 

How maijy youth would like to return to Campion next year? 

• 1-970 1971 ,1972 . 

Yes ^ ~=p^ . • 

No . 6^ . 61 k.Sl 

Mayb^ " ' ' 18^ 20^ »' 13.01 

Over 80% of the entire 1972 group definitely wants to return 
next, year, whereas 71% wanted to return last year. 
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Sta|f^s Perceptions of Youths' Benefits <* ' \^ 

Two different sources of ben^Its'were cited in 1971 and 1972: 
.benef Tts from -Staf f/PREPs ter fnteraction and from exposure to a ^ 
new environment,. * , 

a. Staf f/PREPs-ters ' Interaction ^ ' ■ * 

'1*0 work, play, and plan >oUr program together.** (MPS)* ^ 

'I . .eritouragement they {PREPsters) receive fron^^thefr friends 
and "staff to j^articipate in athletic and academic activities.** (JCA) 



— "An atmosphere where adults are concerned for the students as 

djgnifjed' indivMuals." ('Pri)^ 

"involvement with potential father figures. who care 3bout edu- 
-cation and becoming a man.*' (ST) ^ • . 

0. Exposure to New Environment and Ac^tiVities ^ ^ s 

— "chance to get away from their usual situation and have avail- 

able things to do and think about. A change to awaken some ' 
ideas in new environment.*' (JGA) , , 

. 'Just being exposed to the swrmming lessons, scuba diving, ^ 
karat6 j.archi tecture." (Pri) ^ ^ 

— ".'..the opportunity to leave the inner city and see a different 

letting where education, sport? ^nd companionship is theirs.** (mCA) / 

— ''Maturing experience" of living away from a familrar environment, " 

independence." (MP$J \ , 

c* Although mentioned in^ 1972, more emphasis \n 1971 results was placed on 
youth increasing self image ^rough successful 'experiences. ' ^ 



♦ — "chance to improve self iif^ge; experiencing success,, genuine 
adult concern^and appreciation serving toJmprove- sel^ irpage 
and c:onf iidence; experience love, successes; feelings op 
success, someone cares and pays attention; learning there are 
people who wiTl be kind; improving self image, maturation; ^ ^ 

* V gain a sense of value, worth." (JCA) 

On the other hand. Staff in 1972 mentioned more benefits in terms of leadership 
and responsibility through community livjng. i 

: t 

d. Community Living, Responsibility > 

"....living together. Some PREPsters and Staff learned what* 
effect their actions have on -a community and- they learned 
to 'take responsibility for those actions. They learned the- • 
..*; . V give and take of community life and that's where leaders 
come from." (JCA) , * * 



*Staff comprised of: MiMaukee Public School Teachers (MPS), Private School Teachers 
(Pri),* Splcialist Teachers, fron) out of town, i .e. ,; Arch i tecture (ST), Jesu i t Counselor 
Aides* (jCA) , Milwaukee High School Aides (MCA) . 
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*'A1 though -stress on discipline made atmosphere tense, i t • . ^ 
introduced youth to the reality of adulthood." (MPS) 

What the greatest. benefi ts for^teachers? In 1971 and 1972 two different 
areas were mentioned most frequently: ^ aiding, to devel.op teaching method- 
ol9gies and understanding inner city youth-. * ^ 

a. ^ Aid With Teaching Methodologies 

''*Teacners learrted more about wh^t is required of them in 
serving these kids and how to go about it." (JCA) 

— .'*Tdach6rs see their responsibility to the kfds they deaT • ; 
wrfh in giving leadership and- d i rectio^" (Pri) 



Learn to teach /iifferent people with ^different Jbackgrounds *(MCA) 



"Staff b*egan to work as a team with most'members giving 100 per 
cent most of the time." (mPS) 

b. Understanding Inner City Youth . ^ • 

- "Realizing the culture gag that exists and dV)ff iculties . 
^a-ssociated with a white m^n working with'.Bla^k chiJren 
'•the h^rm a white man can do." (JCA) 

. "They see kids in a different situatic>n. They can -grow tQ 

a better understanding of Jearning problems in i nd i vidua'l s'. ' ^ 
It dliri^.be a sobering expedience. The real need is seen,'' ' 
particularly for those -who do not work in inner ci ty 'schools." (JCA)- 

I t 

"Realization that kids from the inner city posses'B outsta^ng^* • 
potential. It i s up to Viose dedicated educators ^o' m^^ it- 
their -goal to bring it out no matter what it takes." (/Pri) 

— "To relate more deeply to individual students and thereby realize 
' tne reality of the [Personalities and struggling 1 i'ves present 
in his faceless, overcrowded^classroom." (ST) 

More specifically, how do teachers feel they benefited in terms of 

(a) a greater understanding of youth and -a •'d i f f eren t life s'ty-l^, 

(b) learning 'to cope with* the /^.i Iwaukee Publ i c School System, a'qd 

(c) working with other teachers? While coments in 1971 and J972 
were extensive and revealing in regard^ to (a)^ there was less of 
positive value mentioned about (^) and (c).' . ■ ' 

a. Understand ing Youth 

"Enhanced rn^j^^bility to understand students in my ar^a their 
wants and needs — plus under'standing staff." (mPS) - 



l^iMarned many new things about what central city youth^have 
to offer, I grew in unders tand i ng' of how they, feel about 
.things going o^in their lives. F was able to relate to 
,^hem better," C»CA) 

. / • « 

'*Reinfapced my ideas abou^t there bjeirig all kinds of kids. I 
regret groupjng of kids into inner city slots. They Oive there, 
yes, but they all live differently and have as wide a spectrum 
of attitudes for arid about life and' learning as youMHfind in" 
any cosmopolitan suburb. Treat them and teach them on an 
indiv/dual basis. They need to'' do their own thing, and be, 
individually respons i bl e, for their own personal ^nd ^clfal 
commitments.*' (ST) . . . \^ 

''Project Summer PREP%id^ were'TO different from any I had ^ever 
worked with that every day was a shock. , Enjoyed kids a lot. 
Became more aware of a completely different culture." (Pri) 

."Reaffirmed my faith in their abil^ty^,to perform." (mCA)* 

'"I rearfT^d some misconceptions and Errors, in my thjnking and 
actibns.-!' (MPS) ' % • ' . ' . . - 

Coping with the System 

"The woVst elements of the System were jn operation at Summer 
PRt'P this year." (MPS) 

^'1 can see how I can work in the/System, letting the studsnt know 
what the 'System is, how it is^ who it is, and what they can do. 
to work with it." (MCA) 

From Working with Teachers 

"Gained confidence in working with adults cooperatively." (MPS) 

"It is always good to work withi other teachers. The summer Intro 
duced me to many fine people..!:' (MPS) 

"They brought up some problems I didn't know ^bout.'" ""(MPS) 

"It was rewarding^ to share responsibilities with others." (MPS) 

'\.\working with the Mtlwaykee Public School teachers was a great 
les'son i»n give and take, sharing responsibilities, learning to 
listen, understanding a^different point of view. ^' (JCA) 



"How did PREPsters react to their isyi*/ teachers? 

Theoretically, the "open classroom" mewodo^logy Requires 
implementation according tp the" principles-^of democratic inquiry,* 
positve reinforcement, open dialogue/ between'^teacherj and pupij, 
learning based on the student's interests, studen^^ worki ng ai^ / 
their own pace, and friendliness an'd tru5ijt between student and 
teacher.' Research went directly to Ithe P^EP^ters to rdeterm'i ne 
the degree to which these principles were fallowed. Youth' had 
the chance to make a thorough .evaluation^ of^ the st^f, an^ anony- ^ . 
^mous expression of how they felt about teachers -and^ counselors 
with whom they fre€?ly chose to work.;^ . . , 

J Approximately 2/3 of the PREPsters' indlcat:fed that all or 
most of the teachers:, made the you^h feel good when they did' 
their work well, felt the youth could do good work, were easy 
to talk to, made certain the youth understcJod how-to do an / 
act^ivity or project, were .very good at explaining things <:learly, 
made the youth feel interesting and important, the yduth felt 
they could trust, cared about- them, -were cool and calm, wanted 
the youth to'accept responsibility on their dormitory wiags,. 
wanted the ]^outh and their friends' to set up and carry out * 
rules for their Wing communities', and treated the youth wJth' 
respect. * . ^ ' . ' • . 

The great majority of PREPsters further reported that "none" 
>on"few" of thef* teachers: made the youth feel ashafned, were 
bossy, were too busy to talk tb, and got angry anJt shouted. 

On these s ix^^eu, i nd ices of student/teacher interaction, • 
the results were setisfactdry. However, on four ind ices approxi- 
mately 2/3 Of the youth indicated that "about half" to "few" of 
the teachers: had interesting 'things fCr the youth to do in the 
mornings, asked the youth for thei roplnion in planning daily 
activities,' would let the youth go ahead on their own work on a 

' project, and tried to get the youth to answer their own questions* 

. about thei r work. " - ' 

Compared to 1S71,the teachers improved on t^ng cool 
and calm, caring about the youth, and treating tlje youth with 
respect. However, accordi.ng to the PREPsters only half of the 
teachers in 1972 had interesting things for the youth in the ^ 
■morning compared to all or most of the 1971 Campion teadhers. 

What.were the major problems teachers' encountered? In 1^1 and 1972, 
three similar prob lems' were cited with varying degrees of erhphasis: 
(a) motivating, teaching, and disciplining the youth; (b) developing 
and implementing an academic curriculum (more problematic in 1971 than 
1972); and (c) teiision among staff (more problematic in 1972). 
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a. Motivating, Inching, and Disciplining Youth 

^ "Hard to motivate sohie kids to get invdlved in Wing cbntnunlty 

acti\>ities.'* (J,CA) ^ ^ ; - ' . 

*^ ' '^Motivation in school work outside -class,*' (MPS) 

"Trying to make a serious effort to really accomp.lish some- . - ' 

thing academically in sixteen classes. Tough to motivate 
• * . m/self and students." (JCA) • 

' • ^ \ ' ^ • • ' •* ' * 

— "Motivating the fREPsters in, the special interest classes. 

r felt^they didn't have any sense of corrmitment in the class ^ 
because- they could keep swi tching , ground eve^ry week so, 'no 
• indepth work could *be done." (JCA) . ' • ^ 

^' • "Frustration, how can you teach boys to read m three weeksy" (Pri) 

~ "Some Staff followed a firm law and^prder pplicy, some^a permissive 
. pplicy. Weaker teachers arid counselors met discipline problaHi* by 
not being firm enoug{i."^' (MPS) ' i^f 

b. ^ Lack of Curriculum Planning - * ' 

_ • — "Curriculum was npa-existint; was so' poo.rly organized and^ 
d.i fussed with such simplistic stupidity th^t many Staff 
refused to participate fully in the program and merejy 
' . went through the, mot ions of* the classes." (MPS)* * 

✓ "NOsprior plannitig on the, part of the curriculum contnittee. . ^ • 

A facade of pre-testing, p6st-testing — which accomplished * ^ ' . 

npthing." (MPS) ^ . \ 

— "Lack or organization with regard to instructional sparts." (JCA) 

c. Tension Among Staff and Overall Leade rship * • 

• "Handling the tens ron •and- rebellion due to the trans i t ion. from" ^ 
- ' last year's program to this year's. V (MPS) ' ^ 

, "Personal anim9sity from ^ome Staffs Conflicts were not honest Ky . 
dealt with. '.'Open" image was a painful sham." (Pri) 

"Sta^'' ^failure to deal with problems in an adult way, using 
physcial violence to get results. Not^giving the'kids reasons 
for 'our doing things." (JCA) 

--'"Staff met to 'decide' on things the 'first few days, that unbe- 
knownest to me, had already been decided'on before. Alternate 
.solutions ^were not well taken." (ST) 

— "Too much discipline, wi^thout personal cx>ficern at times." (Pri) » 

i 



— "Overpro5ramm.ing of some Staff without an adequa^te til^e during 

the dya to refuel (MPS) 

. *'Lack of ^cgmmi tment of some Staff, lack of \jn i ty/' ,(Pr i ) 

"Some mofnbers in n>y Wing d-id t\oX help out in the classes.'! (Pri) 

'In li7^'there appeared to be more "diff icul t'ies/in organizing the Wing 
jnities*' . 

* • ^;. * ' ^ ^ ' _ 

d/.^'Winq Structure Problems ^ ' * * . • ' 

^ ■ . ■ \ ' - * 

— "Wirigvstructure a mess. Didn't get togefher o\ \ t'fot two weeks."- (Pri) 

\ ^ "Lack of time to'plan'ving activities." .(JCA) 

-r- "Ma i< problem was in building -the Wina community. Some of the Staff 
weren't very cogimitted to the Wing and so had a negative effect 6n 
it.-' iost of .their mi stakes "were mad^out of a lack of understan^cSUng 
of it, not bad will. I feel it woyld have beei[l much better if the 
Staff had khown something about community life -and community buildingk** 
w(Pri) • ^ • , . ; 

♦ 

"Wing community structure prevented dea^ling with inability to relate 
to several stu^Jents with negative att i tudes ." ^r i ) 

?• Re9ommendations from the Staff . - ' 

a. Deal rng with the Youth ' . - 

' 1) A discipline policy with clepr areas of faculty authority and 
enforcement procedures must be formulated ^ All Staff should 
agree^with the policy and enforc^e it Uniformly. ^ 

2) PREPsters should know before arriving on campus exactly what 

is expected of them and be ready to fulfill those expectations^ 

3) Each W-ing Staff should meet every second day to discuss 
individual youth and discipline methods . ^ 

^ • 

b. Curriculum , planning ' ' / 



1) Well before the program begins, the afcademic goalS^nd means to 
be employed must be operational ly clarified and pl^ftri^ . How 
much of the learning is purely motivational , ,how mu*<^ is designed 

16, improve skj.l Is? The motivational techniques, learning attivities, 
and Staff assignments should ^e nade for teachers and counselors. 
Lear^iing activities should be based on the assumptien that youth • 
^ will enjoy them ralher than be "naturally'^ disinterested. 

2) A curriculum coordinator should be selected who is competent to 
develop in" adequate curriculum format. (MPSX 
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- The learning environment should be we] ] 'publ icized and 
- visible sx> that everyone -Staff and students -- knows 

what's going on^ wherey and when > Suggestions were made ^ 

to centrally locate classes. % 

• 

Specified times shouVd be set aatde .for teaching.' 
Attendance should be taken and reco.rds sent home for review 
review. Wing Staff members should patrol to verify that 
everyone is doing something. ^ >^ ^ 



A ^neater variety of learning activities should be'%eveloped , 
especially for third year students. Foj^ examp 1 e , \^dwo r k i ng , 
auto mechanics, photography and model malcjng. TKe older 
PREPsters should carry more ijespons i b i li ty . For the afternoon, 
there should be more than Just sports. ' 

Dealing with Tensions among Staff * ' r ^ ^ 

U More open and honest discussion of feelings anc^:i^^jies . 

2) A reassessment of leadership's understanding of ancfV^U i ngness 
to implement the open classroom. 



3) A clearer understanding of .the project's overall goals and 
strateg ies.- ^ 



» 1 
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CONCLUSION 

lry<ems of subjective evidence^ of the project^s short range effect?, 
the majority of youth have enjoyed the program, ' they report learnings vis-a-v^s 
sportsmanship, sports* skills, academic areas, leadership, getting along^ better 
with others, being together as a community, and respecting others. Staff describ'e ' 
the youth*s benefits as increasing self image, receiving concern from aduit friends, 
encouragement to achieve and exposure to new and cbal leng i ng. opportun i t ies , and 
learning to take responsibility for the community *swel fare. Staff report thejlr 
benefits as learning new teaching methodologies and increasing their understanding 
of central city youth. They indicate that the effect has been minimal in terms' of 
' learning to cope vyith.t^fe school .system. * ^ 

The youth have rated student/ teacher interaction high in terms of sixteen 
indicators of the open classroom at work: positive reinforcement, open dialogue 
between teacher and youth, explaining concepts and procedures clearly, trust, 
respect, and remaining qooI and calm. However, in the youths' eyes teachers need 
to further include youth in 'planning projects and need more interesting academic 
projects. ' A- 

■ For the last 'two ^ars of the program, 1971 and 1972, teachers have reported 
three persisting problems:" 1) the challenge of teaching, motivating and disciplining 
the youth, 2) developing and Implementing an academic curriculum, and 3) managing 

^ conflict and cooperation among straff. Recommendations which staf f..of fereyd were 
'M) developing a uniform discipline policy with clear areas of enforcement, and 

informing the PREPsters exactly what 'is expected of them; 2) acadertiic goals and 

means must be operationally deflj^ed ai'id accepted by all staff before the project. 

begins; 3) staff must deal with 6ach other openly and honestly with a built In ' • . 

procedure for airing and" handl Ing conflict. " " » 

In terms of "objective" Indicators of effects\arrled. over into the school 
years, after two summers In the program randomly sampled Summer Prep youth in the 
eyes of their parents have significantly Improved their socialization/maturation - 
I.e., ability to get along with srb.lings and adults, ability to talce care of them- 
selves, manners, cleanliness, 5nd maturity. They have also achieved significant 
improvements. relative to one indicator. of overall participation in school activities: 
serv ng in leadersiilp positions at school, as well as perceived ability In things that ■ „ 
require physical skill and person^al neatness, cleanliness - two Indicators df overall . 
sel f-con>c6ipt. ' , > 

■ '7 ■ , ' • ^ 

^ For these randomly lei ectfed control and; experimental g roups ' there were no ' " 
significant differences relative to overall 'self-concept, attitude toward school, 
participation in school, and academic achievement. 

» # 

After one year of participatiop Jn t^he program, there were no significant 
differences on any variables or Indicators for Campion youth. However,, cont^ol youth 
scored sfgnlflcantly greater in six of the sixteen indicators of overall participation 
Tht^°1t subvanable of, overall self-concept. Though it may se6m plausible to speculate 
that the Camploii yoqjh were turned pff to their Mllwaulcee classroom after experlencinq 
the fun and excitement of ^th6 summer, there Is no direct evidence to substantiate this."*- 
and .the existing results on these Indicators are not adequate to prbve such a hypothesis. 
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Compared with the randomly sampled Students, youth demonstrating leadership 
potential sCpred moFe impressive resul t^. After one year in th^ program, the 
PREPsters achieved significant differences over the control group in tenms of 
overall self-concept and three indices of overall participation: volunteering* 
responses to teachers*' questions, particiatlon in sports actlv'lties, and neigh- 
borhood act'ivities. After two years in the program, overal 1" sel f-concept plus 
overall participation in school activities, and language usage (Iowa Basic Skills) 
were significantly improved. After three years, self-concept of academic ability, - 
and four indices of^art ici pat ion: conduct, reads on^his own. attempts to improve 
his academic ability^'; and asks^ for help in plass were significantly Improved. 

Although this evaluation focuses on "five dependent variables, they should 
not be viewed ^as equally significantly. Receiving the greatest emphas i s in terms 
of program inputs were self-concept, academic .ski 1 Is, and social ization/maturation, 
the variables which do emerge in part or as overall indicators, as significaot. 
There was no direct program input to effect changes in participation and attitude 
toward school. ^ ^ ' • ^ 

The'study has identified the areas of longitudinal impact of an open classroom 
program model, which was implemented basically in the summer. For the central city 
junior high school' student, significant increase^ in socialization/maturation stands 
out as the most important effect. For the central city leadership prone student, 
the program Is jfiioT^ffectiye' vis-a-vis self-c6ncept, participation In school 
activities, ana language usage. 




Project ;8ummBr Prep has demonstrated that if the open classroom were implemented 
In public scKools year-around, the results would probably be even more dramatic, 
which IS the original jntent of thi* program — to demontrate models for enhancing 
central city education. It seems highly implausible that the project's country = 
setting could have caused such an impact that was carried a\fer for months. Rather/\ 
It was the "together" community living^ close student/teacher relationships, and 
constant positive reinforcement to excel that emerge 'from the results as the 
catalytic difference. . - ; ' \ 

While urging the public schools to incorporate more open classroom techniques. 
Summer Prep Staff should focus attentloV on strengthening the impact of the program.. 
In thQ researchers' opinion there ace cefttaln key questions Involved here which Staff 
shouTd .thoroughly explore: should the pi^ogram concentrate its benefits on youth who 
experience the^greatest need (randomly sampled youth), onsStudents who reveal the 
greatest potentia T (arb i tVar lly chosen youth), or both? Should the prog rant goals 
for' youth and^ teachers be reevaluated? In other words should "attitude toward school,* 
"better -coping wi|h the school system," and other variables remain as goals? How far 
can the. program proceed to enforce learnl ng ' goal s before it becomes oppress^ive to a 
highly sensitive and alienated student^ population? Which are the priority thrusts: 
fun, Interest, and motivation; leadership, or academic skills? How can learning and 
leadership goals be made compatible with provl-dlng fun and interns,!? How can needed 
changes In goals and strategies be evaluated by the entire Staff before and during 
the program so as to facilitate unity among the Staff? 




After studying the program intensely for three years, the researchers are 
convinced that it would not be valid to accept these objective results based on 
the quasi-experimental model as exclusive p/oof of the program's impact. We have 
read a great many subjective comments, talked to dozens of teachers, parents, and 
youth; we are convinced that the project has accomplished mflch more than these tests 
reveal, especially along t;he lines of self-image, leadership, and socialization/ 
maturation. Further investigation of the youth is needed to study their progress 
through high school^ college, and into the job market. We hope to secure funding 
to continue the study. 
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lA. Self-Cdncept, Self Image / 
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SHLi^-COIWSPT OP ABILITY - GiaiESAL J 




^*ci^Ie!M^s?'' ^"^-Sg^^^m ^'^^^11t,y coapared with yo'ur 



a* I aa the best 

b. I aat above average . 

c. C ani averri^e 

d. A am b^low avera.^e 
•ei/I an the ^^oorest 



-"'Ith those 

^ A a, I am amon^ the best * - 

b, , I ai^ aooVe' average, 
I am' average 
- <i« I am belov average " . ^ ' 

I am amoxirj the poore-st * * - ' 



4 ti.'ainong thq best 
, b. .abovs average 

c. aiverage _ j 

d. below average 

; e."ano.ng the poorest 



4. 3o you think you hnve the ability 'to complete 



a. yes, definitely 
^. yes; probsbly •> • * ' 

c. not sure either way 

d. probably not ^ . ' 

e. no 

5. Do rcu think . you have thi^ ability to complete (2.aLl^? 

' yes, defini'tGly 
, -b. yes, probably 

c. , not isure either way 

d. probably "not' 

e. no, . . . . -i ' ,/ 

6. -^er^ io you think you would r^nk^ in your class in hi^ schonl . 

a, among $h6 best . < 

b. above averri'^e 
0, , average 

d. below avera^je 

e. amdng the poorest 



-2- 



7. For'jet far a luoment how others grp.de y^our work. I4__>*dur own 
opinion hdv good do ypy think your work is? 

a* ny work Is excellent / ' * . 

' b. !5iy wor!< is good 
^ work is average 

(!• my work is below. average . ' 

e. my vrork is much below 'fiveruge 

B, 'What kind of gr?,des do you thiiik you are capable of ^^etting? 

a. mostly A'':: . ' c . ' 

b. mostly 3*s 

c, mostly C*s 

d, " mostly D's / 
e^, n^ostly 'P' 3 



^ - 




c 
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Code Nulnber 



STUDENT SELF IMAGE INVENTORif 



June 197JL 



Put a A In the box which best describes your feelings. 

XY phb:s£:nt chaaactshistics a>'D how t fs£l about t& 



1\_ 

2. 

T7 



Xy size 



yy looks 

My ability m things 
_that_ j;^e_qulre physical- s k i ih. 
y.y personal neatness~anc[ 
cleanliness 



Strongly Mildly 
like , like 



5. 



77 
FT 



way I dress 

Ky ability to get along with 



adults 



Ky ability to help others 



9. 

vr, 

IT, 



Ky aolllty to cret along(.wl^h 

othe r children 

My manners ' T 



iXy graaes 
My schooT" 



7f 



My ability to get -along 
with my teachei^g 



l3. My participation in school 

activities 

y.y ability to study 



H 
15 



My ability to have fun 



lb. My ability to make friends" 



T77 
T57 



in school 



y ability to read 



My ability to d 
Mathematics 



IV. My ability to do things 



a 

myself 



20. My peereational activities 
(vQ ^ations. picnics, parties) 



21. 



My neighborhood 



23. 



My ability to write 



'_My personality 



My ability to do Junior 
High Schobl worit 



My ablli 



ability to control my 
tejuper 



My ability to do Science 
My ability to swim" 



My ability to learn new 
things .in sc hool 
M~ 



31. 

327 
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33. 



sportsmanshl; 

f^y ability to. get along 
with my brothers and sis ter s 
My ability to take care- 
of myself 

My ability to play 
basketball 

My ability to take care 
of my own things 



My leadership abilities 



Mildly 
disllk 



i>trongly 
dislike 
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5. 



6. 



Project Summer PREP . 19)^-; " . / " - 

NO^: 'Please ^^^^^^^SSSOL , / • _ 

. School iQ 'i- . ' . 

^ waste ti^e/ J ' / 

-Strong! Agree Agree '. ' ^ ■ ' • 

<\j\ yo to school •> . . ' 

'jrT Strongly Agree Aor««- I- ' • ' " 

Agree Undecided ' Disacrr; ' • 

: / would W happier ..^re ' • ' ' ""^^^^^ 

, > "'^^^ ".p school : . ■ 

_^ raying IS wasted. ■ ' -: 

i>trongly Agree » - " " ' ' 

^ - *9 ...,c.o.a. 300. aa 1 ^^"^^ ^"""^ ' 

o« .oa ,o..a .a„ J::^ "-. ..3a.ae . 

' undecided- Bis„^„ .- ' - ' 

; : . • " , . ■ . """9ly Disagree 



.APPENDIX 



IC. 



Ir>tervening Variables and Extracurricular Activit 



les 





project Suramer PREP - 1971 , Code Number 



V>1 . 

STUDBlfr'S QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. There are many people who are Important in our lives. In the space below, 
list the names of the people who you feel are important in your life« 
Please write who each persoh is. ^ 

• ■ . ' - 

?^KE • ' • WHO THIS PERSON' IS 



2. There «re many people who want young people to do well in school. In the 
space below, list the names of the people who want you to do well in school. 
Please write who each person .i^ ^ — ^ 

. < NAME WHO THIS PERSON IS 
^ 



In your opinion, how well does your sixth gri|d« teacher think you can do 
in school? 

) Mostly A' a 
) Mostly B's 

) Mostly C's • ^ ' 

^ ^ ) Mostly D's 

) Mostly U's , ^ 
) Don't know 

4, In your opinion, how we^ do your'paret^s think you can do in school? 
Check one below . ^ " * 

( ) Mostly A's ( ) Mostly D's 

• ( ) Mostly B's /) , < ) Mostly U's 

'( ) Mostly C!s. '^^ ( ) Don't know ^ 



student's Qucatlonnaire • page 2 



5. How Important is it to you to have high grades in your class? 

' - ( ) Very important ^ 

'( ') Important ^ * , , 

( ) Not particularly important 

( ) Doesn't matter to me at all 

6. How do you feel if you don't do as well in school as you know y<iu can? 

( ) Feiel very badly * . 

( ) Feel badly " . * . ' 

( ) Don't feel particularly bad' 

( ) Doesn't bother me at all * 

7. How important is it. to^you to do better than others in school? 

( ) Very important ' ^ . , 

( ) Important ^ 

( ) Not particularly important r 

( ) Doesn't matter to me at all 

8. Are you involved in extra-curricular activities? 



10. 



J. 



12, 



) None ( 
) Audio-visual ( 
) Newspaper ( 
) Music ( 
) Yearbook 

) Other: 



) Baseball 

) Basketball 

) Wrestling 

) Football 



) Swimming 

) Track ' 

) Volleyball 

) Golf 



9. If you palj^ticipate in sports, are you a: 

( ) .Team member * 

( ) Assistant captain 

( ) fcptain 

( ) Kone 



If you are in a club or other type of. organisation, are you a: 



) Photographer 

) Cod&ittee gember 

) Sports editor 

)Art Editor 

) Otheri - 



( ) Member ( 

( ) Elected officer ( 

( ) Assistant editor . ( 

( ) Editor ( 

C ) Reporter ( 
( ) None 

Are you involved in any neighborhood projects 6t activities? 

( ) Yes , ( ) No 

Please list the a^itivities: 



4f 
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o ' ^ J^/;" Parei>t'$''' Questionnaire^ 

a) Attitude Toward School 

b) Homig-oriented School Participation . 

c) Social izat ion/maturation 
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' ' ' ^ - ■ " 1 ' Code^^uinber_^ 

PARENT|^S QUESTIONNAIRE 
U Hcr. would you rate your son's attitude toward school thi-s year? 

aooreclfff— fh?^^^ is defined as: being haopy in school; 

s^es school as t^;.^:::^ ^^^^--9'- interested in school: 

operative in school- Lri^f^^"^ school; attentivato the teacher; co- 
portant: °* absence; does his hc»,ework, school is 

■school- 1fr::3?:"rt"li Sf^ is defined as=: unhappy in school; 
.ing. uninterested in school^ sVLL 'k """"""5 to learn; scori>s learn- 
ina4tentiv^.to the teacher^di!^,ri- """T' ^"^"""^ " °* "° benefit; • 

) very oositive attitude toward school 
) Positive attitude toward school 
) Negative attitude toward school 
Very negative altitude toward school 

) Don' t Vnr«j / 



2. BOW would you rate your son^s willingness to do homework this year . 



( ) Very much willing 

( ) Much willing 

(. ) Willing 

( ) Not too willing 

( ) Not willing at all 

( ) Don't know 



HOW would you Fate your son's study hafelts this year ? 
) Does all of his homework 

) Does most of his homework " • • " 

) Does about half of his ho^hework 
Dfoes less than half of hik homework 
Does not^o any of his homework ■ 
) Don't know 
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Parent's Questionnaire - 2 - 

*» 

/ * » • 

4. H9W vould you rateWour son's reading habits thi>s year ?. 

( ) Reads very m\}chs\ ' ' ' ' ' 

. '( ) Reads sQjne ^ \^ • 
( ) Read? a little . 

( ) Does^ not read a.t all ' * 
( ) 'Don* t know , ^ ' ^ ■ ^ 

5. If your son asks for help in his homework, who usually helps him^ 



PaJther 
Mother 

Brother ^ 
Sister 

Other - Specify_ 
No one 



He never asks for help ^ 



6. Hcw many hours a week does this individual assist your child in, his 
homework? * ' 

{ ) One hour a week ( ) Three hours a -week - : ^ 

\( . ) Two hours a week ) More than four hours. a week 

7. What kinds of grades do you think your child \s capable pf getting in 
^his school work? « 

V ) Mostly A's ^ ( ) Mbgtly D's , 

C ) \Mostly 9*s < ) Mostly .y*s x • • 

( ) Mostly ^C's. ^ ( ) Don't know 

. . ' , ' r 

8. How would you rate your child's performance in scHooTL^ this year ? . 

(* ) Working, to the best of his abil^ities 

( ) Working to almost the best of his abilities ^ ' . 

( ) Working within his abilities, but could do better- # ' 

( ) Not working up to his abilities \ ^ 

{ ) Don' t know » • ' 

^8* Is your son involved in any tutoring program for help in a particular 
subject (s)? 

( ) Yes— ^ * If Yes, in what toject(s)? 

( ) No ■ ( ) Math ,j( ) Reading' 

•( ) Don/t Tcnow ( 5 English " ( ) Science * 

*■ ' ( ) Social Studies 
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Parent's Questionnaire - 3 ^ . 

ip. Please rate your son on the following characteristics, 



♦ \ 

• '■ ■) : 


Very 
Good 


' Better 
Than A 

' » Good 
..Kanv 


Average 


Not 

Very 

Good 


ja. His ability to get along with 
; ■ his ?>rothers and sisters - 




i 




• 


jb. His ability to take pare of his 
\ own thinqs 








• 


jc. *Kis ability to" take care of . 
i himself 










[d. His ability to clean up after 
1 hjjnself 










|e. His maturity £or hi3 age 










|f • His ability to get along with 
) his teachers ^ \ 










g* His ability- to ge^ alV^ng 
with other adults 










h. s His manriers *. ^ # 

' ^ I' ' , • 










1- His nPfsnr^J^I noaVnoeo ^r\A 

!. cleanliness ' • ^ 










|j. Hi sweating habits 










k. . His^^ctbility to control his • 
temper 










1. , His spiortsmanship 


r 
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a) Participation 

b) Attitude Toward School 
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QUESTIONNAIRE FOK TEACHERS 



Please rtturn at your earlitst convenlenca or by 



Student's Name; . - i . Sub j act taught: 

Student's Code^No.: 



X« What kinda of grades do you think this student ia capable of aarning in 
your plass? 

^ M ostly A' 8 



Ji2*tly B's 
Jfestly C's 
"Mostly D-'s 
Mostly U's 



2. How^wouTd\ou rj|te the student's overall participation in daasroos activttiaa? 



Above average 
jAverage 

Below average 
"low • 



3. Bow would you describe the student's notivation in doing the aaaigfliad iiork 
in your class? 

Pigh 

^1 



bove average^ 
^Average 
JBelow average 

Jtiow. f 



A, vnvat is the student's response on written aaaignsianta during the currant 
six week period? — 

H andg in ;|ill work on time 



_Hands in most of the work on time 

Jlands in about half o{ the work on time 

JBandd in less than half of the work on time 

JHahda in almost all of the work lata 



S. What is the student's response on written aaaigmanta durin]| the currant 
six week period t 

D oes all of his assignments 

Does (boat of his assigiiments 

^ Does half of his asaignments* 

^Does very few of his assignments 



6. Does the parent /guardian seaa( to be intaraatad io the atudent^a achool 

performance? - 

V ery interestcfd 
S omewhat interested 

Indifferent • 

Not interested ^ 



Jtever met the parent/guardian 



7. Wh«t is the atudcnt'a^ overall conduct in your cUss? 



_Vcry well behaved 
_Well behaved 
^Satisfactory, 
^Fair 

_Unsat is factory 



8. If unsatisfactory, please indicate in what raspact. 

bcfiant of the teacher 

. L eaves the classroom without pertnission 
disruptive during cjLass 

Pigh.ts with other children in the clas.sroom 

Loses his temper, whan^Ke does not gat his way 

^Is always late 



^Frequently truant 
_Other \ 
Specify 



9. Please indicate which probleai , if any, th« atudent has in your eUasrOM. 
Please rank the difficulties. Choose from the list balow and pUe« tb* l«tt*r 

indicating tH | B<i|^t difficuU problem next to Wo. 1 . 

' EJ9ampl«:' Host Difficult 1. C ' l. , - 



- . 2* ' D ■ .2. 

I.east DifficuU^ si^TT s!" 



I 



Nona 



a. Poor study habits >vo' 

b. Poor verbal coinnunlcation . ' 

c\ Poor reading, ability , , , \ 

d. Lack of motiyAtion ' ^ . 

e*. Lack of self -confidence * 

f . Lack of an adequate self -concept , , 

^* Lack of an ambition 

h. Lack of experiencing academic success 

i. ' A negative attitude toward school . 

J. Misunderstanding of the teacher *s axpUnatioi&s ot acadattic coneapts 
Poor attendance ^ 

1. OTHER , . 



Specify 



• 



V 
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10. Pl.a.e rate the stuiient's ettltude tow.rH ,.k^> 

•ee. .chool h^lpiS h^^^S^i^^^ih«^"'^i••!?^"«• interested In .chool; . 

«ted in .chool-^ihoSl !. te^i;.Tl 1 ? to l«*m; .corns leerning; unlnter- 

teec... durui;.::rc^L^^^1;„;^^^^ .ih:o?Lij::f5Ji/-"-"- " 



_Very positive attitude toward ichool 
^Poiitive attitude toward school 
_Negative attitude toward school 
_Very negative toward school 



Don't know Very Poor Poor 
^ I 2 



Average 

3 



Good 
4 



Very Good 
5 



Math Ability f 




Art Ability 




LSnwiace Ability 




RMdiiii Ability 




Science Ability 




Willingness to do 

Written work" \ ' 




Volunteers V 




Displays Work ^ 




Accents Responsibillf-y 




Creativity 




Attentiveness 




Tries. Hard 




Reads on His Own 




Understands Direction 




Leadership Ability 




Getting Along With 
Other Children 




Getting Along With 
Adults 




Leamine New Thin^. 




Sportsnanship 




sense of Goonunity 
or Group Spirit . 




Asks Questions 




Interest in School 





GOMMBMIS: 
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CAMPION FACUCTY, 1972 



Your responses will remain anonymous. P^ease return your completed 
questionnaire by August 20, 1972 . ^ p 

Teacher in ^ 

Milwaukee Public School 

Private School ^ 
Other (speci fy]^ - 



What were some of the problems which you encountered during the four weeks? 
What was the most serious pirobleiji which) you encountered? How serious was 
the problem? ' * «^ 

> 



What recommendations would you make to solve the above .problem(s)? 



How have yoi^enefifted in terms of: (1) ^enhancing your ability to work 
with central city ycfung people; (2) copi-ng with the system in which you 
worJc in Mil\J/aukee; (3) working with other teachers; and \h) working with 
teacher^ and students of a background different from yours? 



• » 

k. What is the greatest benefit, ff any, derived from this program for 
(1) the students, and:^(2) the teachers? 



5.* If you were administrating the program, what kinds of changes would you make? 



I CAMPION FACULtV., 1972, . 



6. What effect, if any, , do you , th i nk ^the wJng community h^d on the 
■ ' PREPst^rs? On the teachers? * ' 
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1972 



We would like .to know how you feel &boui the weeks you've spent at Campion. 
If- you ve had any trou^jle with either -teachers or boys, tell about it. Please 
^ answer -fill of the questions. Do not sign your name . No one will know your an- 
swers, * , 

A. Are you. a FIRST, SECOND, OR THIRD year student at Campion?. (Circle the year.) 

B. On. the following 20 questions, please give your opinions about the teachers.. 
Read each question Carefully and circle the letter which best answers the ques- 
tion. For - example, the_first question is "How many of the t^Jachers with whom you' 
worked made you-feeTgoodVhen you did your work well?" If "most" of the teachers 
•with whom you worked made >yju feel good about your work, circle the letter "B". ' 



1. 



/^ow many of the teachers wl'th whom yoti worked made you feel good when you 
\ aid your work well? 

A - All B - Most rC - About half D - Few E - None 

2. " How iiany of the teachers with whom you worked made you feel ashamed? • 

A - A],l B - Most C - About half D - Few E - None 

3. How many of the teachers with whom you worked were too bossy? o b 
, - All' . B • Most C • About half D - Few ■ ' E - None 

4. How many of the teachers with whom you worked asked your opinion in plan- 
ning daily activities? ' 

A - All .B^. Mosti C - About half D - Few E - None 

5. How many of the teachers with whom you worked were easy to talk to during 
the four weeks? ^ 

A - All B - Mofet ' C • About half D - Few E - NonI 

6. How many of the teachers with whom you worked made sure YOU underwood how 
to do an activity ot* project? . ' 

A - All B - Most ' C - About half ^ I> - F6w E.- None 



7. How many of the teachers with whom you worked were too busy to talk to you? 

A - All B - Most ^ - About ha^jT ' D - Few E - None • 

8, How niaRy of the teachers,, with whom you worked were very good at explaining ' 
things clearly? . ' * ' ' ' • ^ 

A - All B -*Most^ C - About half D - Few " ■ E - None 

• How many of the teachers with whom you worked made you feel interesting and ' 
* important? ^ . , 

s \ ^ A - Ail B - Most C - About half D - Few * E.- None 

10, How many of the teachers with w]hom you worked had interesting things for you 
to do in the morning? 

A . All ^r^Most C . Abctat^alf D - Few . 'E - None ' ' 

11, How many of the teachers >?ith whom you worked c^A'd you feel you could trust'' 

A - All B - Most C - About half > D - Few E - None 

12, How many of the teachers wit/h whom you worked lei\ you go ahead on your own 

to work on a project? ' \ , . • , 

^ A - All B - Most ; C - About half ' i^, - Pei* e - None' f 



13. HoK zoany of the teachers with whom you worked cared about you? 

A - All B - Most C - About hklf D - Pew E - None 

t 

1^. How many of the teachers with whom you worked were cool apd calm? 

A - All B - Host ^ C - About half, D - Pew *E - None 

15^ How many of the teachers with wh^ you worked got angry and shouted at you? 
A - All B' - ^'o8t .C - Abou"^ half D - Few. E - None 

16. How many of the teachers tried to get you to answer your own questions about 
a science, math, language, reading or art problem? 

A - All B - Most C - About half - D - Pew f - None 

17. How many teachers wanted you to" accept responsibility in your Ving community? 

A - All • B - Most C - About half D - Pew ' E - None 

18. How many teachers wanted you and your friends to set up and carry out rules 
for your wing cpmmunity? 

A - All B - Most C - About half ID - Pew E - None 

.19. How many teachers with whom yoy worked felt yoit>could do good -work? 

A - All B - Most C - -About half ' D - Pew B - None 

20. How many teachers with whom you worked' treated you with respect? 

A' - All B - Host C - About half* D - Pew E - None 

^ WHAT SCHOOL WILL YOU BE ATTENDING IN SEPTEMBER?' 



Please answer aH of the f oU^owing questions'. 

1. How much fun was the Campion program this summer? 

A lot of' fun. 

O.K. 

No fun at all. 



2. How intei^esting w^re the school activities in the morning? 

^Very interesting. 

O.K.. 

' ^ Boring. 



3. How interesting were the sports activities this yea?:? 
V ery interesting. 

^O.K. ' - 

<; Boring. 



4. What did yop dislike about yo^ stay at Campiort this year? Why? 



: ) 
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5» Which activities did you participate in during the last four weeks? 



Jrama 
^Accounting 
_Auto Mechanics 
"Geography 

^Spanish & Latin ^American History. 
_Swahili & African History 
^fro- American History 
"Music Appreciation 
Guitar 



6* Why did yo^ chbose these activities? 



_^Debate & Speech 
Jlrchitectxire 
^Science 
^Typing 

"still Photography 
"Film Making 
^Bookkkeeping 



?• Did any sports, ^ school projects, or field trips teach you anything 
^ that you can use this, coming school year? If *feo, please describe what 
you learned. 



V 



8. Which activities and/or projects were the most fun for you? 



i 1 i* 



_Drama 
^^Accounting 
_Auto Mechanics 
"Geography 

"Spanish & Latin American History 
^Swahili & African History 
_Afo-American History 
]|Music Appreciation 
"Guitar 

"Tennis ^ 
^Volleyball- ^ 
^Baseball 
"Boxing ' 
Soccer 



Rebate & Speech 
^Architecture 
^Science 
"Typing 

"still Photography 
"Film Making 
"Bookkeeping 
[First Aid 
[Drug Education 
[Karate \ 
"Basketbali\ 

[Golf \ • ; 

^Swimming ^ 
_^Arckrery , 
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9 • If it were posstfela^or all of the boys to come back to Campion 

next year, wou^ld you like to return?*' (Check one) Yes No 

Maybe 

Please explain whjr you would .or would not like to come back. 



10. What did you learn by living with other boys and teachers in the 
wing community? 



\ IJie progrtm^ other boys were bullies and picked on you during 
% All Most^of thetn k few None 



12, How many of thp other -boys helped you to get along in the program? 
All ^ Most" of the m ' A few None 

« 

13 • How many of the other boys was it fun being with during the program? 
All Most of them_j A few ' None 

Ik. What did you learn from. the sports program? 



r 



APPENDIX 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE TABLES' 



Control Group Significant Differences 
Select Samples 

1. After One Year in Program 

2. ' After Two Years in Program * 

3. After Three Years in Program 



4 
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APPENDIX I I 
ANAbYSIS OF VARIANCE TABLES ' 

a. Control Groupi Significant Differences 



/ 



. ■ ^ 

% 



Table 



Analysis of Variance of the Conduct of the PJrcf v^^r r^^ ■ 
Comparison Groups Post-Test DaJa bec^berVls?! 



^ — • 


Source of 
Variation 


Sum of 
Squa res 


Meran 
Square' 


Degrees -of. ^'^ 

Freedom F^a'tlo 


Significance— 
Level ^ 


Between Groups 


8.2712212 


8-.2712212 


yf --^ 7.230^ 


.010 


Within Groups 


^^.619026 


i.lAA0776 


3^ 


1 





Group 
Campion 
Comparison 



Numbe r 
Used 



22 . 



19 



GROUP SUMMARY INFORMAtfON 



Numbe r 
Missing' 



7 



.Indjvidii&l 
M^ap * 



2.70^*5 "t 
3.6053 



Group . . Group Standard' 
Variance Deviation ' 



.96807 
.3^9^* 



.983^^ 
1.1616 



1. 



Table 2 Analysis of JJariance of Willingness to do Written Work of the 
Year Campion and Comparison Grouf^s Post-Test Dat^ - December, 


5^st 
1972 


Source of ^ 
Variation* 


., 


. Sum of Mean 
Squares Square 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


F-Ratio 


Significance 
Leve\ 


Between Groups 




^^.65187^. -^.^87^5 


1 


■ 3.896 ■ . 


• 056 


Wi thin Groups 




^6.567636 1.19^0^20 


39 




« 






GKOUP SUMMARY 


INFORMATION 






Numbe 

Group ^ Used 


r ■> ' Number 
Missing 


1 nd 1 V 1 dua 1 
"Mean 


Group 
Variance 


Group Standard 
Deviation 


Campion. 


23 


3 




. K0889 ' 


1.0^35 


Comparison / 


18 


8 


3.2222 


1.03301 


K1533 















Table 3 



Analysis of Variance of Trying Hard of the First Year Campion and, 
Comparis'on Groups Post -Test Data — December, 1972 



Source of 

Varjation 
« 


Sum of Mean 
Squares Square 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


P-Ratto 
% 


4 

* 

Significance 
LeveJ 


Between Giroups 


5.86i*273l" • •5.86i*2731 


1 




. .02.8 


Within Groups ' 


^J*. 0259^9 1.1288710 

o ■ 


, 39 ' 






' . [ — — ■ 1 — 

GROUP .SUMMA^^y' information 


Number Mnber 
Group Used . .Mn^ng* 


Ihdividual 

, Mean 
• 


Group 
Variance 


Group Standard 
Deviation 


Campion 23 


• 

. 3 : 

* ^ 


.2.5^35 


.83893 


' .91593 


Comparison 18 


8 ' ' . 


y ^ 

.■3.3056 

'4 


1.50^1 


K2264 






J . 




r ' 


4 * 

4 , 

/> / 


t - • ' • . 

< 

\ 


' » 
• 1 

•" ■/ • 

\ ' "* 

c 

> 
r 




• 


% 
• 

« 


• > 

* ... ♦ "i 

• ♦ •% 

■ J' 


• 








• 


1 


t 






» • 









0f 
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Ana'lysis of Variance of Motivation J the First Yea/ Campion and 
Comparison Groups Post-Test Data — Decem^)er, 1972 ' 



Source of 
Variation 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 
Squafre 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


• F-4^atLo 


r 

Significance 
-Level 


Between Groups 


^.2868118 A. 2868118 


r 


m 

3.9^ 


.05^ 


Within Groups 


^.^09615 


1.0852^0^ 






,n ' 




GROUP SUMMARY 


l-NFORMATI-'ON 




—- / 


Number 

Group * Used - 


Number 
Missing 


r*n rl I rl 1 1 ^ 1 
1 1 lu 1 V I^UUa 1 

Mean 
* • * 


Group 
Variance 


Group. Standard 
Deviation 

X 


Campion 23 




3 


— \ — ^ ' 

• 2.6739 


1 .0138 


1.0069 


Comp^ari son I9 ' 






\ 

■3.3158 


1.1725 ■ 


1.0828 



Table 5 Analysis of Variance 'of Reading Habits (Parents) of the First Year 
Campion and Comparison Groups Post-Test Data December, 1972 



« 

Source of 
Variation 




Sum of Mean Degrees of 
Squa res Squa re Freedom 


F-Ratio 


Significance ^ 
">-s^^ Level 


Between Groups 




5.1865568 5.1865158 — l' * 




.0^6 


Within Groups 




51.722572 1.231^898 ^^2 






GROUf* SUMMARY INFORMATION 


Number 
Group . Used 


Number 1 ndividual 
Missing Mean 


Group 
Variance 


Group Standard 
Deviation 


Campion 


2) 


, 5 3.0952 


1.3905 


1.1792 


Compa r i son 


23 


"3 3.7826 


"1.0870. 


1.0A26 






0 

( 







Table 6 Analysis of Variance of the Campion and Comparison Groups* 
General Self-Concept of Academic Ability \k 



Source of 
Variation 


Sum of Mean 
Squares Square 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


F-Ratio 


Significance 
Leve 1 ' 


Between Groups 


89.553223 89.553223 


1 


^.530 


.0^*0 


Within Groups 


731.'»2078 19.768129 


37 








GROUP SUMMARY 


INFORMATION 






Number Number 
Group/ Used Missing 


GroCip 
Mean /• 


Group 
Variance 


Group Standard 
Deviation 


Campion ]S 


8 


27.722 


2if;330 


^.9326 


Comparison 2I 


5 


30.762 


15.890 


3.9863 



i 

The Grand Mean is 29.359. ' ' 

Individual Mean 

Campion. 3.i*652 

Comparison 3.8^*52 • i 



APPENDIX II 



ANALYSIS OF VARI ANCE ^TABLES 



/ 



b. Select Samples 

1^ After One Year In Program 



* • • 




ERIC 
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. Table 7 Analysis of Variance of the Overall Self-Conceot of th. r. • • 
. •. . -n^ Cof^^rison Groups Post-Test Data -- DecS; !^^^^^^ 



» • *■" 


,] ■ ■ \ L ' 


> 


Source <Jf 
. Varia.tl-on 


* 

Sum of 
^Squares 


.Mean 
Sfluare 


Degrees of * 
Freedom 


FrRatfo 


significance 
Level 




• BetWee^n Groups 

~r-? ' i 


^23533750 


.23594350 


. - 1 


5.809 


.021 




'r 

Wi thin Grodps 


••-16651303 














GROUP S.UMMARY 


NFORMATION 








Number 

, Group ys^^j. 


Number^ 
Missing 


Group- . 
Mean 


GroOp 
Variance 

t 


Gro.up Standard 
Dev Latlon 




Campion r 2*1 
• 




9 • 


7^.2468 * 


.3223] . 


.'5682^ 


* 


.Cbfliparison 22 




6 -. 


. 70.1658 ■ * 


..W539 


; .6^70 

- — : — . __k 



• . » ^ 



S4' 



ERIC 
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Table 8 ' Analysis^of Variance of the Math ABility Compared to Classmates of 
the Campion and Comparison Groups Post-Test Data — Decembe/ 1970 



oource or 
Varlatidn 


Sum of 
Squa res 


Mean 
^Square 


Degrees of. 
Freedom 


F-Ratio 


Significance 
Level 


B^etween*^ roups 


.35520^*77 


.35520^77 


1 


^.212 


^- ^ 
.0^5 > 


Withjn^'roups 


\"^7223812. 


'.8^*328236 










GROUP SUMMARY 


INFORMATION 




« 


' ' ■ • ■. • . 

■ Numbers ' ". Number 
Group • Used • Missing 

— 7T. — 1 l: 


Group 
Mean 


Group 
Variance 

f \. : 


Group Standard 
Deviation 


Campion " 


1 


0^ 

— i-L^ L. 


■ .35667 


.73678 


.85836 


Compa r i sou 


28 




.3071^ 


- .35767 


• 197861 


4* 










vis' 



I 



■Table 3 . Analysis^of Vari-ance of the Math Ability Compared to Close Friends of 



• 


Source of 
. va r 1 at lorr ^ 


^ Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 
Square 

0 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


'F-Ratlo 


1 yii 1 1 1 c.ance 
Level 




• # 

Between Groups 


' .33^)18021 


.35§018021 


1 


^.90 


^ .031 ' 




Within Groups^ 


* .^^580959 


.79608855 


56 




* 



Group 



Number 
Used 




Numbel*' ' ' 
Missing 



Group 
Mean 



Group 
Variance 



Group Standard 



Campion 


30 


0 


.37333 


.82299 


.90719 


Comparison 

0 


28 


0 


.321 kl 


.76720 


.87590 



,1 
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Table I'O Analysis of Vari-ance of the Ability to Ge.t Alon~g with Other Children 
of the Camp.op and Comparison Groups Post-Test Data - December, ij^o 



• 

Source of 
, Variation* 


Sum of > Mean 
Squares ^ Square 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


F-Ratio • 


Significance 
Level 


Between Groups 


• 

13849564 .13849564 


1 


4.518 


.038 


Within Groups , 


15633907 .30654720 


* 








GROUP SUMMARY 


INFORMATION 






Number 

Group Used ' 


Number 
t Missing 


Group 
Mean 


Group 
Variance 


Group Standard 
Devfatlon 


Campion 26 


4 


.37308 


.20462 


.45235 


Comparison 27 


1 


.34074 


.40456 


•^63605 






4 


1 


• 



ERJC 



Table ,11 



?eriepiton'o?';l'"'' K '^"^^'^^^ ^"^ Comparison Groups. 
Perception of Manners Post-Test Data December, I970 * 





Source of 
Variation 




Sum of Mean 
Squares * SJjuare 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


F-Ratio 


Significance 
Level 


Between Groups 


.1851844 .1851844 


1 


5.508 


.023 


Within Groups 




.17481487^. .33618245 


52 










\ 

GROUP SUMMARY 


INFORMATION 






1 

Group 


Mumber 
Used 


Number 
Missing 


Group 
Mean 


Group 
Variance 


^ Group Standard 
Deviation 


Campion 


27 , 


3 


.36296 


.24217 ^ 

^ 


.49210 


Comparison 


27 


1 


.32593 


.43020 


.65590 





ERIC 



Table 12 



Analysis' of Variance of the Campion and Comparison Groups' 
Participation in School Activities Post-Test Data — December, I970 



Source of 
Variation 




Sum of Mean 
Squares Square 


D'egrees of 
Freedom 


F-Ratio 


9 

Significance 
Level 


* 

Between Groups 




.289I57JO .28915710 


1 


7.539 


.008 


Within Groups 




.19561264 .38355419 


51 , 


• 








GROUP SUMMARY 


INFORMATION 






Number 
Group Used 


Numhp r 

Missing 


Group 
Mean 


Group 
Variance 


h 

Group Standard 
Deviat ion 


Campion 


26 


4 . 


,36154 


.24615 

> 


.49614 


Comparison 


27 


1 

t 


.31481 


.51567 

( 


.71810 



/ 



Table 13 Analysis, of Variance of Can 



do 



Thii^gs Myself" Post-Te/t Data - December, 



p^on and Comparison Groups "Abilitylto 



1970 



/ ^ur.cQ of 
Wriation 




■ Sum of 
Squares 


4 

Mean ^ 
Square 


\ Degrees of 
N Freedom 

t 


F-Ratio 


# 

Sign! f Icance 
Level 


Between Group 


s 


.26666565 


.26666565 


t 

1 


5.588 


.022 


If 1 uii 1 11 uroups 




.24814823 


.4772081 4 


. 52 








1 


GROUP SUMMARY 


• 

INFORMATION 






Group 


dumber 
Used 


Number 
Miss i ng 


Mean 


G roup 
Variance 


Groqp Standard 
Deviation 


Campion 


27 




. 3 


.37407 




.44658 


Compa r 1 son 


27 




1 


.32963 


.75499 


.86890 



Analysis of Variance of the Campion and Comparison Groups' Volunteer i 
Responses to Teachers' Questions Post-Test Data December, 1970 



Source of 
Variation 




Sum of Mean 
Squares Square 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


F-Ratio 


Significance 
Level 


Between Groups 




.12833328 .12833328 


1 


A. 190 


.0^6 


Within Groups 




.51916668 .97955977 












GRCWJP SUMMARY 


INFORMATION 






Number 
Group Used 


Numbe r 
Missing 


G roup 
Mean 


-frroup 
Variance 


Group Standard 
Deviation 


Campion 


28 


0 


.321^*3 ' 


.80^23 


.89679 


Compa r i son 


28 


0 


.2696A 


• .98776 


-.99386 




Table 15. Analysis of Variance of the Campion and Comparison Groups' 
Sport Activities Post-Test Data — December, I97O 





Source of 
Variation 


Sum 0/ • Mean 
Squares Square 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


F-Ratlo" 


% 

Stgnfflcance 
Level 




Between Groups 


.37599339 .37599339 


1 


1 1 .935 


.001 


1 

1 


Within Groups^^ 


..lyoii^iss .3150276 


5^ 




• 






GROUP SUMMARY 


INFORMATION 








• Number 
Group Used 


U Number 

Missing 


Group 
Mean 


Group 
Variance 


Group Standard 
Deviation 


- — 


Campion 29 


' • 1- 


.28621 


.^483 7^4 




- 


Comparison 27 


1 

-. * 


.12222 


.13333 














4 


* 




V 

\ 






1 


> 

A. 

* 




* 




i 


/' 
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Setohblrh^L'r''"'?^'.''' '^^'"P'^"" comparison Groups- 
Neighborhood Participation Post-Test Data - December, I970 



Source of 

y^r] At inn 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean, \ 
Square \ 


Degrees o^ 
Freedom 


: ^ 

^^-Ratlo 


Signi f Icance 
Level 


Between Groups 


.2^890823 


.2^890823 


1 


. .6.01 


.017 


Within Groups 


.2277^076 


.^U07^11 


55 » 







Group 


Number 
Used 


Number 
Miss ing 

■>» 


Group 
Mean ^ 


Group 
Variance 


^ Group Standard 
Deviation 


Campion 


30 


0 


.15667 


.66782 


^ .81720^ 


Comparison 


27 


I 1 


.IH8I 


. 13105 


.36201 



/ 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX II , 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE TABLES 

I 

^ >j b. • Select Samples 

2. After Two Years in Program 

tfe 



ERIC 



1 



e 17 Analysis of Variance of the Campion and Comparison Groups' 

Overall Self-Concept 



Source of 

Variation 
* 




Sum of -Mean 
Squares Square 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


* 

F-Ratio 


Significance 
* Level 


Between Groups 




880.07812 880.07812 


1 


5.885 


.021 


• 

Within Groups 




5084.2285 149.53613 


3^ 






■GROUP SUMMARY INFORMATION 


Number 
Group Used 


Numbe r 
Missing 


Group 
Mean 


Group 
, Variance 


Group Standard 
Deviation 


Campion 


19 


2 


121.32 ; 


83.339' 


9.129Q 


Compa r i son 


17 


9 


111.41 


22i*.01 


1^.967 



The Grand Mean. is 1 16.64. 



' Individual Mean 
Campion 3.5682 
Comparison 3.2^23 



• ■ # ■ • 



ERIC 



Table 18 Ana lysis, of Variance of the 'Camp i)^n and Comparison ^oupe 

Social Sel f-Cc\ncept 



Source of 
Variation 


Sum of Mean 
Squares /Square 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


F-Rat io 

t 


S igni f icance 
Level 


Between Groups 


70.43506 70,435059 


'1 

1 


4.188 


• 049 


Within Groups 


571.87036 16.819716 










GROUP SUMMARY 


INFORMATION 






1 Number 
Group Used 


Number 
Missing 


Group 
Mean 

- 


Group 
Variance . 


Group Standard 
Dev iat ion 


> 

Campion I9 


0 


39.68^ 


12.117 


3.^809 


Comparison 17 




( ^ ^ 

36,882 


22; no' 


^.7022 













The Grand Mean 8s 38,361 . 1 



Individual Mean 
Campion 3.60.76 
Comparison 3.3529 



ERIC 



Table 19 . Analysis of Variance of ttie Campion and Comparison Groups. 

Personal Self-Concept 



Source of 
Variation 



Sum of Mean 
Squares Square 



Degrees of 
Freedom 



F-Rat 10 



Sl^gnif i'cance ■•' 
Leve) . 



Between Groups 253.23633 253.23633 



9.623 



'.OOh 



Within Groops • Ss'*. 76270 2'6. 316550 3^ " '. 



GROUP SUMMARY INFORMATION 



Group 


Numbe r 
Used 


Number 
M i s s i ng 


.Group 
Mean 


Group^_^. , 
Variancfe' 


; 'tf ■ 

Gr6up StSntJaYd'. 
' ^ DeviatTohv'''* 


Campion 


19 


— C 

0 




10.1^*0 


— ■ — * ' ' J ^ 
3.l8Ar , . ' 


Comparison 


- 17 


6 


1 

hi, SIS 




■■6.6719 . ; 


^he Grand Mean* is '♦5.333. 


Ind i vidua 1 


Mean 







Campion . 3.6801 
Comparison 3.2715 



■ ... 't 



Table 20 Analysis of Variance of the Campi9n and Comparison Grdups 
\ Qyi=^ral 1 Classroom Participation^ 



Source of 
Variation 



Sum of. » Mean . Decrees of Sfgnificance 
Squares Sqgare , Freedom ■ F-Ratio Level 



Between (iroups 



32a.6877^ 320. §#7^ 



.^.828 



.033 



Within GVoups 2855.3121 66.^125863 kZ 



• GROUP SUMMARY INFORMATION^ 



Grbiip 



Nymber Number 



Used 



Missing 



Group 
Mean 



G roup 
Variance 



.Group Standard 
Deviation 



Campiio/v 



19^ 



25.289 



59:203 



7.6944 



>Comi 



Comparison^ 



. 19. -885 



,^ 71.626 



The Grand M'ean is. 22.167. 



* -IndTvidual Mean 
■ Cgmjjiori • 2.8099 
, Compa r i so rr. 2 . 209^ 



Table 21 Analysis of Varrance of the Campion 3nd Comparfson Groups- 
^ t , . ^^tra^urrPcular Actlvitie.s*-.Sports* ^ 



Source' of 
Variation 



Sum of 
Squares 



Mean 
Squa r^ 



Bfetwepn Groups 17.725832 17.725823 
Within Groups ^' 138.82973 4.0832272 



Degre.es of 
Freedom' 



34 



F-Ratio 
4.341 



Significance 
Level 



.045 



GROUP SUMMARY INFOl^MATION 



Group, 
Campibn 
Compa r Ison 



Number 
Used 



19 

17 



^Number 
Missjng 



3 
9 



Group 
Mean 



3.0526 



'Group 
Variance 



5.7193 

•2 zkie 



Group Standard 
Deviation 



2.-391,5. 
1.^975' . 



The Gr'and'Mean il 2.3889. 



Table 22 Analysis of. Varl 



°! the Campion and Comparison Groups^ 



Iowa Basic Skills Language Usage Score 



Source of 
Variation - 


Sum 0/ 
Squares 


Mean 
Squa re 


Degrees of 
r r eeaom 


F-ftatIo 


Significance . 
Leve] i 


Between Groups 


1575.6196^ 


"^1575. 6196 


1 


^.7'»1 


, .036' 


Wfthin Groups 


11299.353 


332.33390 


3A 







- GROUP summary: information 



, Number 
•^'■o^P Used 



Number" 
M i ss I ng 



Gr;oup 
Mean 



-Comparison . 21 
The Grand Mean is 2-2. 972 1 



Group Group Standard 

Variance Deviation 




ERIC 



i 
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ANALYSIS OF VARfANCE TABLES 

I 

b. Select Samples ^ ^* 

3. After Three Years Program 



\ 
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Table 23 Analysis of Variance of the Overall Self-Concept of the Third Year 
Campion and Comparison Groups Post-Test Data -- December, 1972 



S6urce of 
Variation- 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 
Squa re 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


F- Ratio 


Significance 
Level 


Be tween Groups 


56i».37109 


56^*^7109 


' 1 


3.730 


^ ,063 


Within Groups 


^539.5000 


151.31667 


30 






4* 

r 


GROUP SUMMARY 


INFORMATION 






Number Number 
Group 'Used ■ ^Missing 


G roup 
Mean 


* Group 
Variance 


• 

Group Standard 
Deviation 


Campion 


17 


2 , 


■ ] 19.88 


113.86 


11.570 


Comparison 


'5 . 


11 


111.A7 { 


171.27 


13.087 



Individual Mean 

\ 

Campion 3.523 

Comparison 3.2^9 > " 



Table Ik *'|n your opinion hbvi good do you think youB work is?" 

Analysis of Variance of the Third Year Campion and Comparison 
. Groups Post- T45st Data — December, 1972 • 



Source of 
^ Variation 


' 

Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 
Square 

* 


Degree^ of ' 
FreMom 


F-Ratlo- 


. • - -■ ■• 

; 

Significance 
Level 


Between Groups 


* ^.8533^78 


^.8533^78 


.1 * 


5.672 


.023 


. Within Groups 


27.3819^7 


.85568583 


32' 








GROUP SUMMARY 


INFORMATION - 


4 


• 


" . Nbmber . ^ Number 
^'^P Used Missing 


J nd ividua 1 
Mean 


GrouR 
Vartance 


Group Stan-dard 
Deviation 


Campion 


18 


0 


3.9^^^ 


, .6^379 


.08237 


Compa r i son 


16 


0 

♦ 


3.1875 


1.0958^ 


1.0i»68 . • 


% 


/ 




1 




•t 

• • 




^^'''^ ^5 ..How I Feel about^My Grades- " . 



Source of 
Variation 


, . Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 
Square 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


• 

„ F- Rat to :• 


Significance 
Level. 


Between Groups ; 


— : 

■■••.2;9063606 




2.9063606 ■ 


• * ' 1 


3.969 


.055 


Within Groups - . 


21.968632 . 


. ■..73-228772 


^- ' 30- 






* 

't^— • ^ 


GROUP. SUMMARY INF.ORMAflO^ 


• 




f . Number ^ • Number 
Groups-. Used . Missing 


Individual 
Mean. . 


Group .. 
Variance 


Group' Staridard 
Devi at Ton 


Campion ^ 17^ 


"l 


•.■2^^706 ' 


.38^71", 


■ .62426 


.Comparison )5 ' 

\ * ' ' ^ 


1 

4 


1 

.2.8667 


l.>238 


r.0601 



Table 26' VHow I, .feel About MY School'* 

Analysis of VaViance of the Third Year {lampion and Comparison. 
Groups Post-Test Data Decemb^, 1972 



Source of^ 
Variation" 




Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 
' Sguai*e 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


1 

F- Ratio 

* 


Significance 
Level 


.Between Groups 




5.25109^8 5.25109A8 


1 


'5.683 


.OZk 


Withjn Groups 

i 


27.7 


•92392164 


30 










^ GROUP SUM/^ARY 


INFORMATION 






Number 
Group ' vys^d 




Number 
Missj^ng 


1 1 V 1 aua i 
. Mean - 


Group . 
Variance 


• 

Group Standard 
Deviation 


.Campidn 


17 






3.^118 • . 


.75735 


^ .87026 


Compar 1 son 


15' 


\ 


_^ ."J, ..." ' - 


■ 2'; 6000 


i:il43 


1.0556 



Table h 



"My Ability to. Get Along Well With My Teachers" ' 

cToulVlfJ.^l[l"^r '1^' ^^-''"^ '''' ^^'"P''^" comparison 
faroups Post -Test bata — pecember, I972 



• - J 

Source^f 
' ".'VarKatTon 




Sum of ' Medn - 
Squares' Square 


Degrees of 
Freedom . 


F-Ratio 


Significance 
Level . ^ 


Between Groups 




2.7573^71 2.7573^71 




6.826 _ 




Within Groups 




20.75&it31- .65218112 


30- 










■ - . GROUP SUMMARY 1 


NFORMAT>ON 






Number ' * ' Nlimber 
Group , Used . Missing ' r 

— 1 


Group . . 
Mean 


Group 
Variance 


Group Standard 
Deviation 


Campion 


17 


* 

1" 

♦ 


3.5882 


-■'•^ .25735 


.50730, 


Comparison 

s 


15 


f 


•3.000 


, i57H3 


'•75593, 



Table 28 '"My Ability To Swim. , 

Analysis of Variance of th,e Third Year Hlamp ion and/^parison 
Groups Post-Test Data — December,^ 1972 . ^ 



oource or , 
• Variation 




Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 
Square 


♦ 

Degrees of 
Freedom 


F-Ratlo 


Significance 
Level 


Between Groups 


2,54]]682 


^2,5411682. 


1 _ 


4.367 
















Within Groups , 

V 


17 -458826 


.58)96086 


30. • 


• 






^ GROUP Summary 


lNFOR^fe^lO{^ ,j 






Number 
Group Used» ' 


Number ' 
MlssHig 


Group 
■ Mean 


5 

G roup 
Variance 


taroup .Standajd 
Devia£lon 


Campion 17 


■ 1 


' :3.7647 


, .19118 


.43724 


Comparfson 15 




3.2000 . 

* 


,1.0286' 


1.0142 ^ • 



Source of 
Variation 



Between Groups 

^_ * 

Within Group?^ 



r 

Sum of 
Squares 



Mean 
Squa re 



Degrees of 
Freedom 



9 

^'.3005^05 4.3005905 
20.366074 



.72735977 28' 



F-Ratfo 



3.913 



Slgnlff dance 
l-eve ] 



.022 



Group' 



Campion 



Number 
Used 



16 



GROUP SUMMARY INFORMAT.ION 



Number 
Missing 



Group 
Mean 



3.3125 



Group .Group Standard 
Variance 'Deviation 



•■62917 



.79320 . 




Table 30 ^Analysis of Variancel^f the Perslj^nal Neatness and Cleanl i ness .of thfe-. 

/ ^ Third Year Campion and Comparison Groups Post-Te^t Dat^a Decemb'^r, .1972 ^ 



Source ^of 
Variation 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean * . 
' Squo re 


Degrees of^ 
Freedom 


• F-Ratio 
* • 


. Significance 
<Leve] 


Be*tween Groups * 


5.5935516 


• S., 59355 14- 




< 


• * • 
.03A ■ 


Within Groups 


32,600006 


■. 1.12Al38i • 

- , t . 


29- 







GROUP SUMMARY- .INFORMATION 



Group 


# 

Number 
' Used 


Ntlmhe r 
, Missing . 


Group' 
%Mean ' - ' 


Group . 
•Variance 


Group St^and^rd 
• Deviation 


Campioa 




2- 


.. / 

3.7^00 ' 


1,6667 


, ' ■■].2S]0 


- Comparison 


'•IS 




• 

V. 6.000 


. .5^286 


J. f * 

.• .7367-9 ' 



Table 34 / Analysis of Variance of the Academic Self-Concept of the Third • 

Year Campion and Comparison Groups Post-Test Data December, 1972 



Source of ^ 
Variation 


' ^ 

aum of Mean 
Squares Square 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


F-Ratio 


S igni f kance 
Level 


Between Grou^ps. 


90.005371 90.005371 


1., 


•5.715 


.023 


Within Groups 


472.46301 15.748767 

1 


- 30 


* 






GROUP' SUMMARY INFORMATION 






• * ' 

Number 

Group Used 


• 

Number - 
Missing 


# 

Group 
Hean , 


Group 
Variance 


^Group Standard 
Deviation 


Campion 17 


— ^ - <^ , 




12,471 


3-531^ 


Comparison - 15 

i— : -fc 


0 


30,933 




i « 
) ^ 

4.4153 

1 



Individual Mean 
Campion ' * 2.01729* 
Comparison 2.-0622 * 



Table 32 Analysis of Variance of the Overall Conduct of the'^^I^MyLY^ir' ' 
Campion and Comparison Groups Post-Test Data — December, 1972 



Source of 
Variation ^ 




« 

Sum of Mean 
Squares Square 


Degrees of 
. Freedom 


F-Ratio 


» 

. Significance 
• Level" 


Between Groups 




5.0102,386 'S. 0102386 


1 


4. .459 


.043 -• 


Withiyn^^G^qups 

i 




33.708506 1.1236168' 


30 . 




* 




-"-■jr 


- - ) ; 

GROUP SUMMARY 


INFORMATION 


• 


r 


Number Number 
Group ^ . Used /iissing 

^ ' 


Individual 
Mean 


Group 
Variance 


Group Standard 
Deviation 


Campion ^ 


13 


•6 .. 


3.8846* 


.7564J 


^ .86972 


Comparison . 


'19 


.-• . 7 '*. 


3.0789 


K368i» 


. IJ698 



^ ' * Table 33 

r 



*'Reads On His Own'* Tea^chers 
Analysis of Variance of the Third Yea* Campion and 
Comparison Groups Post-Test Data December, 1972 







• 




Source of Sum of Mean ' 
Variation . Squares Square^ 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


A * 

J » 

F-Ratio 


S 1 on iff ca nrp 
Level 


Between- Groups, A. 915622? 4.915622? 


1 


\ ^.056 


.055 - 


Within Groups 29.08^3?? 1.2118^90 


Ik 




« t. 


^ . GROUP SUMMARY^ 


INFORMATION 


\ 

9 




Number Number 
Group " Used Misiing 


Individual 
Mean 


Group 

Variance 
•\ 


. Group Standard 
Deviation 

4 


Campion 10 9 ' . 


. 3.550D ^ 


J. 2472 


1.1168 ' 


Comparison 16 10 

f 


' 2.6563 




K0912 • 

i 



/• J -., , 

Table 3^ "Attempting to Improve" tfeachers 

Analysis of Variance of the Third Year Campion * 

and Comparison Grou^)S P^os t-Test Data Dec^ber, 1972 



- « — % 

Source of 
Variation 




Sum of Mean , 
Squares Square 


^egrees of 
Fr.eedom 


F-Ratio 


Significance 
Level 


Between Groups 


S'.3Q302A3 5.30302'A3 

V 


.. 1 




-.051' / 


Within Groups 




39.83333^, " 1.28A9A63 


31 






• 

f \ 




GROUP SUMMARY 


INFORMATION ■ 


> 

S 




Group 


^Mmber Number 
JUsed Missing 


Individual 
Mearr 


Group" 
Variance, 


Group Standard ' 
Deviation 


Carnpion 


12 


7 ■• 


.3.6667. 




.9613& y 


ComparisfOn 


21 


' 5 


2.83^, 
— P— 


1.A833 ' 


♦ / 

1:2179 • 



1 



ERIC 




" 0 



* 4 ' APPENDIX I I 



^ 4 

ANALY'SIS OF VARIANCE. TABLES 



. b. Select Samples 



3. After Three Years in- Program 



Table 35 ^ j »'Asks For Help" Teachers ' 

Ana/lysis of Variance of the Th'i rd Year Campion and 
■ Comparison Groups Pos^t-Test Dara — December, 1972 





1 \ ■ — '' 

Source l>f ' Sum of Mean 
Variation * Squares Square 


Degrees of 
Freedom . 

• 


F-Ratio 


Significance 
Level 


f 

1 


Bfetweei Groups '/ 7999973 ^.7999973 


1 


' $.^96 


.026 


Within Groups , h 26.200001 s.87333336 

I 
I 

1 — I , : 


3?' 






} 


? . - 

s ! 

• ■ /■ ■ GROUP -SUMMARY 


INFORMATION 






* 

* < 


fJljmber .Number 
Group 'Used ' MissTng 


Individual 
Mean 


G roup^ 
Variance 


Groups Standard 
Deviat ion 




Campion -12" 7 

4 


3.2500 


.79545 


^ .89198 




Comparison 20 6 


" 2.i»500 


.9l8i»2 


:$583^ 





